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new at the 


Yes it’s The Taxpayer. 
Nine years later and the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation (CTF) is ex- 
perimenting with a new format for its 
flagship publication. 

This is not all that’s new at the CTF. 

You'll notice many new names be- 
side articles in this issue. Mark Milke 
has been appointed provincial director 
in Alberta. Victor Vrsnik, previously 
a researcher, has moved up to become 
provincial director in Manitoba. Vic- 
tor’s predecessor, Brian Kelsey has 
moved East to give the CTF a full time 
presence overlooking Queen’s Park in 
Toronto. And finally, Walter Robin- 
son the CTF’s recently appointed Fed- 
eral Director has already made his 
presence felt in our nation’s capital. 

We’ve also had some departures. 
Mitchel Gray and James Forrest in our 
Alberta office and Moira Wright in 
Saskatchewan have each gone on to 
new careers. Paul Pagnuelo who 
served tirelessly as a volunteer carry- 
ing the CTF banner in Ontario has 
taken a step back to reacquaint himself 
with a family that has been every bit 
as supportive and dedicated as he has, 
To each of these people, whom I have 
had the honour of working with 
closely over the years, we all wish you 
the very best. The CTF is a stronger 
organization for your contribution. 
As taxpayers we are grateful for the 
many battles you have won in Ottawa 
and your respective provincial capi- 
tals. 

The CTF continues in its tradition 
of unrelenting scrutiny of government 


spending, reporting on the impact of 
government policies and placing the 
tools in peoples’ hands to affect real 
and meaningful legislative changes. 

In this issue we broach the taboo 
subject of aboriginal spending. Pre- 
dictably the CTF was labelled “racist” 
by an Indian Chief in Saskatchewan 
before the ink was dry on this issue. 
It’s precisely this kind of mindless ad 
hominem attack that prevents any se- 
rious or constructive discussion about 
the $5.7-billion that is spent each year 
by the federal government on a myriad 
of aboriginal programs. ‘“Account- 
ability” for aboriginal spending. has 
been raised by Canada’s Auditor Gen- 
eral, a provincial court judge in Al- 
berta and increasingly, by natives 
themselves. 

This issue also tells “The Tale of 
Two Provinces”. Earlier this decade 
Canada’s two western-most provinces 
elected governments that have pur- 
sued radically different policy 
courses. Six years later the entire 
country can begin to measure where 
these two different policy directions 
have taken both Alberta and British 
Columbia. Hopefully the results are 
as clear to the federal government as 
they are increasingly becoming for 
those living on both sides of the 
Rockies. 

As always, we look forward to, and 
encourage your letters and feedback 
on this “new-look” issue of The Tax- 
payer. 


Troy Lanigan is the National Communica- 
tions Director, Victoria, British Columbia. 
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The CTF office in Ottawa 


is now up and running, and an action plan 
has been prepared for the year. 

Two months on the job and I am now 
comfortable in my role and comfortable in 
the knowledge that the CTF is but a cleanly 
hit 3-wood away from Parliament Hill. 

Since taking on the new position, I have 
had the opportunity to travel the country and immerse myself in 
the organization. I attended a press conference in Prince George, 
B.C. with Troy Lanigan announcing the CTF’s support for use of 
the province’s recall law that comes into effect this November. 
Mark Milke and I participated in a number of media interviews 
and editorial board meetings on a swing through Alberta. And in 
Toronto, { assisted Brian Kelcey with the set-up of our new 
operation overlooking Qfieens Park. 

Along the way, I’ve had the opportunity to meet our support 
service representatives, our board members, staff, volunteers and 
many supporters who make the CTF what it is. My meetings have 


Did Finance Minister Paul Martin 


been both productive, educational and inspirational. 
During these travels one thing has become certain. The 
importance of the CTF during the next mandate of this federal 
government is clear. This fall’s sitting of the new parliament 
will be historic, with five parties looking to reflect their 
constituents’ concerns. An opportunity for unprecedented 
debate is upon us. This makes the CTF’s role that much more 
important. We will continue to press the government for 
“real” CPP reform and to attack privilege in our system. Moreover, 
we have the opportunity to shape the debate in the post-deficit era. 
Taxpayer interests must be first and foremost in these discussions. 
Deficit elimination has been achieved on the backs of taxpay- 
ers. So should taxpayers expect to reap some of the fiscal divi- 
dend? I need you to tell me where that first dollar of surplus should 
go. Is it debt reduction, tax relief, reinvestment and spending or 
some combination of these three options? What are the other 
options? I look forward to and encourage your input ... exciting 
times lie ahead. 


Wislbor Roberson 


\ \ } as it a slip of the tongue or did 

he really mean it? During a 
break in discussions at a G-8* confer- 
ence held in Denver, Colorado, this past 
June, Finance Minister Paul Martin 
stated that once the federal budget has 
been balanced in the second half of the 
Liberal term of office, Canadians can 
expect a tax break. 


PROMISE A TAX CUT sum 


In a Canadian Press interview, Martin 
said, “My own personal view is that... 
relieving the tax burden for middle-in- 
come and lower-income Canadians has 
got to be where the first cuts begin.” 

Martin also discussed the possibility 
of increasing the maximum amount that 
individuals can contribute to their 
RRSPs, which is currently set at 
$13,500. However, there is little use in 
increasing this limit unless people can 
actually set aside those kind of dollars. 
Canadians, on average, contribute about 
a quarter of their RRSP limit, or $3,500 
a year. 

These tax breaks were discussed as a 
way of providing individuals with the 
financial resources needed to be able to 


save for their own pensions, thus reduc- 
ing the crushing financial burden that is 
already starting to drop on the govern- 
ment pension systems. 

Such comments might provoke little 
more than a yawn from promise-weary 
Canadians who saw and heard it all 
during the 1993 federal election, when 
the Liberals promised to get rid of the 
GST. 

Nevertheless, there is still a glimmer 
of hope for tax-scarred Canadians. 

The statement was not made in the 
heat of a federal election fight, where like 
in any war, the first casualty is often the 
truth. 


* The G-8 represents the 8 largest economies in the world: 
Canada, U.S., France, Great Britain, Japan, Germany, Italy 
and the newly added Russia. 
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City-owned greenhouse lives up 
to its name 


horticultural task force has recom- 

mended that Regina City Council 
maintain its taxpayer-subsidized greenhouse 
which costs tax- 
payers $180,000 a 
year. This despite 
the fact all the 
bedding plants 
the city needs 
could be pur- 
chased from the 
private sector for 
just $40,000 a 
year. Since 1992, 
the city has been 
in the throes of 
trying to decide 
whether or not it 
should keep the greenhouse or close it. It is es- 
timated this indecisiveness has cost taxpayers 
over half a million dollars. 


Workman’s compensation execs 
get hig pay increase 


thes senior executives of Alberta’s Work- 
ers Compensation Board (WCB) are al- 
ready the best paid WCB executives in 
Canada. And, they received another increase 
this past year. It’s their third straight yearly in- 
crease. The benefits and wage packages for 
senior executives at Alberta’s WCB increased 
by as much as $91,000 a year since 1993. In 
1996, WCB’s executive director’s salary and 
benefits package increased from $347,500 in 
1995 to $367,400. To put this in perspective, 
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the senior WCB executives in neighbouring 
Saskatchewan and B.C. reportedly earn 
$158,000 and $120,000 respectively. 


GST scarier than communism 


n 1989, the Ng family moved from Hong 


Kong to Toronto to escape the commu- 
nist takeover of Hong Kong that took place 
this past July. While in Canada, the family 
tried to set up a jewellry business. Unfortu- 
nately, their entrepreneurial efforts coincided 
with the recession of the early 1990s. And 
when the federal government introduced the 
GST in 1991, they decided that the Canadian 
climate was not favourable for success in 
business and that their chances would be bet- 
ter in Hong Kong. They moved back in 1992. 


Red Deer keeps the cash 


n Red Deer, Alberta, Charles and 

Marion Lavallee found out their home 
had been overtaxed for the past 12 years. The 
City was basing their property taxes on the as- 
sumption the house was 2,246 square feet 
when in fact it was only 1,888. When the 
Lavallees approached the city for a refund of 
$890, reflecting their overtaxation, they were 
refused. A motion initiated by councillor Bill 
Hurd to refund nearly half of the overpay- 
ment was also defeated. 


Highway robbers or city 
assessors? 


ccording to a letter published in the 

Regina LeaderPost, Ms. Glettler has 
been paying property taxes on a garage that 
doesn’t exist. She stumbled upon this revela- 
tion almost accidentally. The City of Regina 
was in the process of changing the way prop- 
erty taxes were assessed, a move initiated by 
the provincial government. While at City Hall 
on other business, Ms. Glettler decided to 
pop into the assessment office to find out 
how her tax bill was arrived at. 
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While there, she discovered she was being 
assessed property taxes for a garage that 
doesn’t exist. After talking with her neigh- 
bours, she discovered that a garage had 
been there, but was torn down before she 
Senne the home. When Ms. Glettler ap- 

, m proached city officials 
with the information, 
she was told they would 
remove the garage from 
her assessment. How- 
ever, they would not re- 
fund her the 14 years of 
overpayment because it 
was up to her to inform 
them that she didn’t 
have a garage, even 
though she never knew 
it existed. Shortly after 
this incident, the City 
sent out a notice that 
because of changes in 
their tax policy her 
property tax assessment would go up nearly 
25%. Now that’s justice. 


Regina City Hall 


Making baby bureaucrats 


7* federal government, itching to 
spend more money, rather than create 
real jobs, has implemented a $90 million 
youth employment program. The three-year 
program will be aimed at unemployed youth 
and will put them to work in the federal gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. Yes, Ottawa wants to 
make baby bureaucrats. Half of the money 
will be designated to employing | ,500 high 
school drop outs and another 1,500 jobs will 
go to unemployed youth with a post secon- 
dary education. Unfortunately, these are not 
real jobs. When the money runs out so will 
the work. Instead of wasting money in this 
fashion, the government should cut taxes so 
real, sustainable jobs can be created - ones 
that will have a longer shelf life than three 


i ee ee 


years. Or is it Chretien’s intention to change 
these baby bureaucrats into full-time ones, 
once the program has run out? 


it doesn’t look good 


ast year, Microsoft Corp. edged out a 

Canadian company, Corel Corp., in a 
huge contract worth approximately $10 mil- 
lion to supply com- 
puter software to 
the Department of 
Defence. Interest- 
ingly enough, Sas- 
katchewan Reform 
MP Lee Morrison 
found out that in 
the same year, Mi- 
crosoft Corp. had 
donated software 
to the Liberal party 
worth $61,762. 
qT his was up from 

$0 in 1994. Both the government and Mi- 

crosoft insist that the political donation had 
nothing to do with the company receiving 
the contract. 


is CBC hurting? 


n a letter to Macleans Magazine, 

Dwayne Johns of Kitchener, Ontario 
writes: “As a retired broadcaster who worked 
behind and around the microphone for 52 
years, | was astonished - and as a taxpayer 
enraged - when I read about the new CBC 
radio program This Morning (Radio renova- 
tion.”, Media. Sept.1). I cannot imagine 
how any radio program could use a staff of 
32 to produce one show six or even seven 
days a week. That is considerably larger 
than the entire staff of many radio stations 
in this country, operating 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. A staff of 10 or 12 
would be extravagant, 32 is insulting. I for 
one have suddenly changed my mind about 
the ‘damaging’ cuts made to CBC financ- 
ing. 
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Federal polling 


Ede: Saskatchewan government came un- 
der attack this past July from the opposi- 
tion for using provincial money to fund two 
polls prior to the federal election. The polls, con- 
ducted in March and April, cost provincial tax- 
payers approximately $40,000. The opposition 
parties argued that the federal questions in the 
two polls would only have benefited the federal 
NDP. The polls also asked questions related to 
provincial issues. 


NATO costs expected to jump 


' Roars contribution to NATO is ex- 
pected to increase with the an- 
nouncement that —* the Czech Republic 
; and Poland will be 

added. At present, 
Ottawa pays ap- 
proximately $157 
million a year for 
NATO. This 
doesn’t include any 
costs related to 
maintaining Can- 
ada’s permanent 
peace-keeping 
force. With 
NATO’s expan- 
sion, reports sug- 

vt gest that Canada’s 
costs will ace increase anywhere from an addi- 
tional $7 million a year to as much as $60 mil- 
lion. Indications are that it will be closer to the 
higher side than the lower. 


Unable to sway voters, MPs try 
their hand at fellow Liberals 
£f has Liberal MPs, unable to convince their 


constituents to support them in the past 
federal election, have decided to try their hand 


— _ > 


at swaying fellow Liberals. Former Cabi- 
net Minister Doug Young and former 
back bencher Paul Zed have started a new 
lobbying firm with an office in Ottawa. 
Lobbyist are generally contracted by pri- 
vate groups to provide information on the 
workings of government as well as to in- 
fluence government. Under the rules, 
Young will not be able to approach any of 
his buddies at the Department of Defence 
and Human Resources Development 
where he served as minister in his last two 
years as a politician. The rules also pre- 
vent Young from approaching any cabinet 
ministers who are holding the same cabi- 
net post as they did when he was a cabi- 
net minister. 


infrastructure program goes 
hiking 


i federal government’s vaunted in- 
frastructure program strikes again. 
On July 2, 1997, Ottawa announced 77 
new projects in British Columbia. Over 
half these projects, 40 in total, went for bi- 
cycle trails. Although no one has been 
able to figure out how these fall under in- 
frastructure, over 
$5.4 million is being 
spent to build or 
renovate 89.56 km 
in bike trails. This 
works out to an aver-} 
age $60,596 per km. 
The city of Victoria 
had the most expen- [7% 
sive bike paths com- [97 
ing in at over 
$298,000 per km. 
Overall, Burnaby 
was the biggest win- 
ner getting $897,000 
for 8.8 km of bicycle 
trails, followed 
closely by Vancouver 
which got $840,000 § 
for 11.8 km. 


TEESE —— — tes Mare =} 
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| ince’s tax burden a national shame, the CTF-SK called 


VICTORIA - The CTF- 
BC uncovered a 
sneaky legislative 
amendment where 
all four political 
parties in the BC 
legislature agreed 
to extend benefits 
under the MLA 
pension plan. The 
move will cost tax- 
payers as much as $20 mil- 
lion. The story, which was 
front-page news in the Vancouver Sun, prominently 
featured comments from Troy Lanigan. In addition, 
the CTF-BC did 20 other interviews on the story that 
same day. 


WINNIPEG - The CTF-MB led a coalition campaign to 
attack the government’s regressive changes to the Free- 
dom of Information Act. The CTF-MB was featured in a 
Globe and Mail article and a live lead story on MTN TV. 


REGINA - The CTF-SK issued a news release criticizing 
the results of the government’s Crown Corporation Re- 
view which wasted millions of tax dollars and simply rub- 
ber stamped the government’s agenda. Several media 
calls resulted from the release. The CTF now plans to 
deliver a petition containing over 40,000 signatures de- 
manding reforms to the Crown sector. 


WINNIPEG - For the first time in its history, the CTF- 
MB was quoted in 14 stories giving them their first ever 
full-court coverage in all major media outlets on the 
same day. The interviews involved a number of separate 
issues including Freedom of Information, the flood tax 
and photo radar. 


EDMONTON - The CTF-AB commended the Klein goy- 
ernment for continuing on its course of debt reduction. 
For the third year in a row the government has had a sur- 


| plus, and this year reduced its debt by $2.5 billion. Al- 


berta’s net debt was originally expected to be retired by 
the year 2022, but that has now been revised to 2005-06. 


REGINA - The CTF-SK took aim at the provincial gov- 
ernment for the dubious distinction of being named Can- 
ada’s highest-taxed province by the Fraser Institute in its 
annual Tax Freedom Day calculations. Calling the prov- 


on the provincial government to reduce the 
PST to 5% and eliminate the 10% in- 
come surtax. 


PRINCE 
GEORGE - Troy 
Lanigan, Provin- 
cial Director for 
CTF-BC and Wal- 
ter Robinson, the 
CTF’s Federal Direc- 
tor, held a news confer- 
ence on July 29 announcing 

that the CTF would serve as a sup- 
port organization for citizens inter- 
ested in using the province’s recall law which comes into 
effect November 1997. 


CANADA - Effective August 1, Mark Milke was ap- 
pointed Provincial Director of the CTF in Alberta. He 
will be based in Edmonton. Effective the same date, 
Brian Kelcey took over the role of Provincial Director in 
Ontario having previously worked as the Provincial Di- 
rector in Manitoba. Victor Vrsnik is the new Provincial 
Director for Manitoba. Victor was previously a re- 
searcher for the CTF in that province. 


WINNIPEG - The Manitoba office has been swamped 
with media calls over the past few months dealing with a 
number of pork barrel issues, including a proposed bail- 
out of Eatons, tax credits, increased government subsi- 
dies for the 1999 Pan Am Games and subsidies for a 
new ball park. 


OTTAWA - With the opening of its Ottawa office in 

July, Federal Director Walter Robinson has been busy ad- 
dressing a number of provincial and federal issues in- 
cluding an Alberta sales tax and the MPs’ 

Compensation Review Commission. He has had inter- 
views with various media outlets including the Globe and 
Mail, Ottawa Citizen, and Winnipeg Free Press. 


WINNIPEG - The Winnipeg Free Press ran an editorial 
by Victor Vrsnik on hidden taxes in Winnipeg Hydro 
bills. 


JARVIS, ON - The CTF’s debt clock drew quite a 
crowd at the Jarvis Corn Fest. Free supporter draws and 
a petition urging Mike Harris to keep his promise on Tax- 
payer Protection legislation were big drawing cards. 
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aren't Canadians 


\ TUL") TAKING TO THE STREETS? 


By Dean Smith 


How has a $10-billion tax increase managed to escape the 


public wrath? Why haven't people taken to the streets? 


This past fall, the federal government announced 
plans to dramatically increase CPP premiums over the 
next 10 years to bring some form of sustainability to 
the plan. It amounts to a $10-billion tax grab as CPP 
premiums are to be increased from 6% effective this 
year to 9.9% in 2003. This would see CPP premiums in- 
crease by a maximum of $1,380 a year. 
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By the year 2003, employees earning salaries in ex- 
cess of an estimated $35,700 a year will expect to pay 
nearly $3,534 in CPP premiums. 

Yet people have shown little resistance to having 
their pockets picked in this way. This has happened for 
a number of reasons. Because people are being 

Continued on page 9 


stretched to the financial limit, 
many are unable to put aside 
enough money to ensure an income 
in later years. Consequently, they 
look upon the CPP as some guaran- 
tee of an annual income and are 
ready to pay the extra costs to en- 
sure it’s still around when they re- 
tire. CPP is also one of the few 
payments taxpayers make to govern- 
ment where they see some tangible 
reward. Finally, most think they will 
not have to pay the full brunt of the 
increase since half of it is being 
picked up by their employers. 
However, a study by Industry 
Canada has confirmed what many 
economists have been saying all 
along: CPP premiums are not paid 
equally by the employer and em- 
ployee; rather, the employees are 
paying for the bulk of it. In her re- 
port, economist Joni Baran stated 
the CPP increase will cost jobs as 
employers are unable to hire new 


Reducing business 
subsidies - Texan style 


The Texas government has come, 
up with a novel way of reducing it’s | 
government subsidies to business. 

The politicians recently passed a 

rider clause to their state budget 
which prevents tax 
dollars from being 
used to fund ™ 
| businesses 

which own 

10% or more of 
a corporation that 
earns income from 
music sources that pro- 
mote or describe pedophilia, 
violence, degradation of women, il- 
legal use of drugs, criminal gangs 
or necrophilia. 
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workers and eventually 
the cost of CPP premi- 
ums will be passed 
onto employees _ 
through lost wage in- 
creases. Some econo- 
mists suggest that 
because of these fac- 
tors, at the very mini- 
mum, instead of paying 
50% of CPP premiums, 
employees pay over 
80%. 

This puts a whole 
new spin on CPP in- 
creases. Suddenly, it’s 
looking like little more 
than a glorified RRSP where the 
contributions.are made solely by 
the individual. Unfortunately, this 
glorified RRSP is being managed by 
the federal government. 

This leads us to the second ques- 
tion. If you had been able to invest 
this money in your own RRSP, what 
pension could you possibly expect? 
As of January 1, 1996, based on the 
maximum contributions, you would 
receive a maximum CPP pension of 
$727 a month. Of course, if you 
had made less than maximum con- 
tributions this would be substan- 
tially less. 

In 1991, the CTF compared the 
benefits that individuals would re- 


ceive if they could invest 40 years of 


CPP contributions (both employee 
and employer portion) on their 
own, versus having Ottawa do 
it. Based on receiving an inter- 
est rate of just 6%, your monthly 
CPP cheque would be 15% higher. 
If the rate of return were 7%, it 
would be nearly 50% higher, and if 
you got 8%, it would be almost dou- 
ble. Meanwhile, over the past 10 
years, good mutual fund managers 


Time is 
running out... 
We must 

Stop 


the CPP 
tax grah now. 


have seen rates of return averaging 
over 15% a year. 

Unfortunately, those CPP rate 
hikes, nearly doubling your contri- 
butions by the year 2003, won't 
mean a higher pension. They are 
simply necessary to keep benefits at 
the current levels. In fact, there are 
reports circulating out of Ottawa 
that the government now wants to 
reduce pension benefits that people 
will earn when they retire. 

Not surprisingly, Baran’s study 
concluded that the hardest hit by 
the CPP rate hikes will be low in- 
come earners. The reasons are obvi- 
ous. But one of the factors is that 
the wealthier you are, the greater 
chance you have of investing 
money above and beyond your 
CPP contributions into RRSPs with 
potentially much higher rates of re- 
turn. The poor, meanwhile, will be 
forced to live with the rates being 
earned by the government-run plan. 
The Canada Pension Plan was initi- 
ated to provide a stable retirement 
income for low-income people, 
ironically the same ones now being 
hardest hurt by it. 
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ata obtained through an Access to Infor- 

ites mation request shows taxpayers have 
footed the bill for over $258 million in defaulted 

loans to small business over the past five years. 

: The document reveals that 4,315 defaulting com- 
panies have received funding totalling $301,417,906 

pursuant to the Small Business Loans Act since 

April, 1992, and have on average defaulted on 

nearly 86% of their loans. 

“Over 5 years, this represents a loss of over 
$144,567.71 a day, every day, 7 days a week. This 
loss is equivalent to losing the average home or de- 
faulting on a mortgage a day for the past 5 years,” 

said Walter Robinson, CTF Federal Director. 

4 Under the Act, small and medium sized enter- 

' prises can qualify for government guarantees (be- 

s tween 85% and 90%) on financing for business 

| improvement loans (BILs) obtained through ap- 
proved lenders. 

These loans are used to acquire equipment, make 

| modifications to premises, purchase land, and fi- 

nance loan administration fees. 

Robinson stated, “We believe the best way to 
help small business is to reduce the burdens of exces- 
sive regulatory compliance, move further on reduc- 
ing inter-provincial trade barriers in concert with the | 
provinces, and above all, reduce job-killing payroll 
taxes such as the increased CPP premiums and 
lower premiums being paid to the burgeoning EI 
fund. These measures would create an environment 
which fosters the greatest chances of business suc- 


cess.” 
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WINNING THE SUBSIDY GANE.. 


By Dean Smith 


One of the most appalling 


features of the 106 pages, obtained 
by the CTF under Access to Informa- 
tion, listing the 4,315 small businesses 
which had defaulted on their loans is 
the number of companies and individu- 
als that paid down very little on their 
actual loan. 

It works like this. A lending institu- 
tion loans a business money with the 
provision that the federal gov- 
ernment will guarantee the 
loan. Under the Small Busi- 
ness Loans Act, Ottawa will 
reimburse the lending institu- 
tion up to 90% of what is still 
owing. The feds, however, 
will only do this once the 
lending institution has sold 
off any of the assets and ap- 
plied these monies to the 
loan. In the end, it’s the lend- 
ing companies who come out 
the winners. 

In 131 instances the princi- 
pal was not reduced by a sin- 
gle dollar. For example, 

Baseball Bar (Mississauga) 
Inc. received a loan of 
$250,000 which was paid in 
full by the government. It 
was the same story for Bat- 
ting Cages (Mini Dome) Inc. 
$250,000 and Cafe Cappuc- 
cino Ltd. $88,400. 

In nearly 40% of the de- 
faulted cases, less than 10% of the 
loan principal was paid off. Network 
Offices (Toronto) Inc. got a loan for 
$250,000 and taxpayers were forced 
to pay the bank $249,871. Although 
the money was used to purchase 


equipment, once everything was set- 
tled, only $128 was used to reduce 
the principle. 

In 12 instances, land was pur- 
chased. Numbered company, 
1110702 Ontario Inc. received a loan 
for $75,000 to purchase land and the 
government still had to pay out 
$69,588.58. 3093-3840 Quebec Inc. 
got a similar loan for $250,000 and 
taxpayers coughed up $239,406 to 
pay it off. What gives? 

Fifty-five business loans of less 


interes? 


\ > 


than $5,000 were also guaranteed by 
Ottawa. This included one for $1,323 
in which $25.94 was paid on the prin- 
cipal before the government coughed 
up the rest. If loans of this size can’t 
be paid off, how viable were these 
ventures in the first place? 


One gets the impression that some 
of these companies were in trouble 
long before they received the loan. 
And in the case of new businesses, 
there was either too much competi- 
tion, poor management, they were un- 
der financed, or it was plain and 
simple just a bad idea. 

Whatever the reason, one has to 
ask some very basic questions. Do 
government officials look at the 
books? Are feasibility studies com- 
pleted? Should governments provide 


Even if the 
subsidies 
succeed, 
they result 
in business 
and jobs 
being taken 
from other 
successful 
companies. 
When they 
fail, they 
cost 
taxpayers 
hundreds of 
millions of 
dollars. 


companies with financial assistance 
so they can compete with other busi- 
ness owners who are risking their 
own money? And most importantly, 
should taxpayers be on the hook for 
hundred of millions in defaulted 
loans? 
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Count the passengers on this empty transit bus. Now 
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count the tax dollars. 
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Call 777-RIDE (7433) / 
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By Dean Smith 


am one of those city dwellers 
who lives on a bus route. Each 
day as I go to and from work, I regu- 
larly encounter a Regina city bus trav- 
elling down our street. One day | 
noticed, that except for the driver, the 
bus was completely empty. After that, 
I decided to keep a closer watch. Time 
and time again, it was the same old 
story - an empty bus. On occasion, 
there were one or two passengers hud- 
dled at the back, but well over half the 
time there were none. 
A few weeks later, my neighbor and 
I were talking. He told me that a huge 
crack had developed in his basement 
wall and he blamed it on the buses that 
regularly rumbled by our homes. 
Since the buses are city owned, I sus- 
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pected that as taxpayers located on a bus 
route, our homes were not only being 
damaged, but we are probably paying for 
the bus service as well through our prop- 
erty taxes. Empty buses don’t pay a lot 
of bills. 

My suspicions were recently con- 
firmed by a StatsCanada report. Accord- 
ing to their study, empty buses will 
become an increasingly common sight 
across this country as ridership on pub- 
licly owned urban transit systems is on 
the decline. Not only has it been falling 
steadily since 1988, but in 1996 transit 
use reached its lowest per capita usage 
since 1970 and the trend shows no signs 
of reversing. Since 1988, passenger trips 
on municipal buses and subway systems 
in Canada have declined from 1.5 billion 


NSIT 


trips to 1.35 
billion in 
1996. 
However, 
it’s on the fi- 
nancial side 
where the stark reality of 
the situation really hits 
home. In 1996, urban transit 
systems across Canada collected nearly 
$1.6 billion in revenues while paying out 
over $3 billion in expenses. Translated, 
this means that for every $1 in operating 
expenses only 55 cents was collected in 
revenue. Between 1995 and 1996, urban 
transit costs increased nearly 6%, well 
above the rate of inflation, and costs are 
increasing faster than revenues. 

So, what’s the solution? More subsi- 
dies? According to Wendell Cox, a St. 
Louis-based authority on public transit, 
there is an alternative to the high tax 
route. Cities can reduce their transit costs 
between 30% to 60% by opening the 
system up to competitive tendering. In- 
stead of providing the service them- 
selves, cities should shop around and get 
Continued on page 13 


the same service at the best price. Ac- 
cording to Cox, not only have cities 
saved money, but in some instances they 
have even reversed the trend of declining 
ridership. As an added bonus, govern- 
ments are now collecting tax revenues 
from these privately-owned businesses. 
The City of Los Angeles, for in- 
stance, faced with canceling routes be- 
cause of declining revenues, decided to 
contract out part of its massive transit 
system to the private sector. The City 
experienced savings of up to 69% on 
certain routes with an overall cost reduc- 
tion of 41%. Ridership has increased by 
150% while usage of the remaining city- 
run service declined. As a result of these 
increased efficiencies, the city was able 
to reduce its transit fees on the contracted 
routes. In addition, there was a 75% re- 
duction in customer complaints on the 
routes run by the private contractors. 
Four years ago, the country of Den- 
mark, which partially subsidized urban 
transit, passed a law requiring that 45% 
of the urban transit system in Copenha- 
gen be open to competitive bidding by 
1994. In the first year, the city managed 
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Taxpayers in London, England saw their 
transit subsidies drop by nearly 50% 
when contracted out. 
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to reduce its costs by 15%, with only 
30% of its service being provided com- 
petitively. As well, the privately-run bus 
service resulted in increased ridership. 
The program was so successful, Danish 
politicians are now considering making 
the whole system competitive. 

In St. Louis, local transit officials 
project savings in the 50% range because 
of contracting out. 

In London, England, which has the 
largest competitive transit system in the 
world, between 1984 and 1993, contract- 


Montreal festival 
with your 
tax dollars 


<=> 


by Dean Smith 


ing out has saved taxpayers nearly $2.4 
billion (US) and that was with only half 
the city bus routes being run privately. 

Such solutions, however, don’t come 
easily. It requires a radical shift in how 
cities have traditionally done business. 
City councils must ask themselves if 
they are there to serve the interests of all 
their citizens by providing the best serv- 
ice at the best price, or are they there to 
serve the interests of government unions 
and other narrowly focused special inter- 
est groups? 


year and Ottawa’s contribution 
works out to a staggering 32 cents 


| the Federal Office 


This past June, Ottawa announced it 
would once again help fund the Montreal 
International Jazz Festival held this year 
from June 26 to July 6. Attracting people 
from around the 
world, the event 
features 400 con- 
certs, with 300 of 
them free, making 
it one of the top 
five jazz festivals 
in the world. 

This year, the 
feds kicked in 
$478,000 for the 
festival, with 
$193,000 from 
Canada Heritage 
and $285,000 from 


per person. Surely if the festivalis | 
such a popular attraction, people 
would be willing to cough up the 

extra money. In particular, | 
they would have to charge 
for those 300 “free” con- 
certs. 

The promotional mate- 
rial from the Jazz Festival 
is also worrisome. It per- | 
petuates the myth that the 
concerts are “free.” No, 
they are not free. We are 
paying for these “free” 

concerts, just as we pay 
for “free” medicare and 
“free” education with 
one of the highest tax 
burdens in the world. 
But I suspect that 
even without this fed- 
eral subsidy, the Mont- 
real International Jazz 
Festival would still go on. It 
would still attract 1.5 million peo- 
ple from around the world and it 
would still be ranked as one of the 
top five jazz festivals in the 
world. 


of Regional Devel- 
opment. Half a mil- 
lion dollars might 
seem like a drop in 
the bucket in the 
large scheme of things. But to my way of 
thinking, this is the very reason the federal 
government should stop funding the festi- 
val. Why bother giving it money at all? The 
festival attracts 1.5 million people each 
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tC tale of two 


Premier Glen Clark 
British Columbia 
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@6lt was the best of times, it was the worst of 
times, it was the age of wisdom, it was the 
age of foolishness. 99 
Charles Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities 


By Robert Pauliszyn 


GC enturies later, Dickens’ famous opening line represents 
the perfect summation of British Columbia and Al- 
berta’s recent fiscal and economic performance. 

Since the early part of the decade, Canada’s two westernmost 
provinces have taken radically different tacks in their respective 
bids to balance their budgets and grow their economies. 

The different paths they have taken are leading them to quite 
separate results. On one side of the Rockies you have a vibrant, 
growing economy, falling unemployment, debt reduction, and 
the prospect of tax cuts in the very near future. On the other side 
you have a fast growing debt, persistent deficits, a stagnant 
economy, and with it the likelihood of higher taxes down the 
road. 


The story begins 
SF: B.C., the former Social Credit government opened up 


the spending taps in the late 1980s. The provincial 
budgets started to bleed red ink. From a surplus of $456 million 
in 1989-90, the deficit ballooned to $2.5 billion by 1991-92 with 
the debt topping $12.5 billion. 

In Alberta, the boom and bust economy hit bottom with a loud 
thud in 1991. The Progressive Conservative government of then 
premier Don Getty tried to spend its way back to the boom times. 
It was particularly generous with business loans and handouts 
in a bid to diversify the province’s economy and reduce its 
reliance on volatile natural resource revenues. It wasted $2.3 
billion on failed boondoggles since 1980. By 1993 Alberta’s 
deficit hit a staggering $3.4 billion, or 20 percent of its budget. 
And the debt, virtually non-existent in 1985, had reached $17.5 
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billion. By a substantial margin, the Alberta government had 
the worst per capita deficit and the fastest growing debt of all 
the Canadian provinces. 


The Alberta renewal 


of bent after Ralph Klein was sworn in as Alberta’s new 
premier, his government commissioned an independent 
top-to-bottom review of the province’s finances. After an ex- 
haustive investigation the commission summed up its findings: 
“the need for change is urgent.” 

In May 1993, just before Albertans went to the polls in an 
election, the Tories unveiled a budget that included real cuts of 
up to 5% in core areas like health. The cuts started at the top 
with the elimination of the MLA pension plan and a 5% salary 
cut for MLAs and cabinet ministers. This wage cut was ex- 
tended across the entire public sector. The budget sent a clear 
signal that the government would work to eliminate the deficit 
by reducing spending by 20 per cent over 4 years — there would 
be no tax increases. 

The Alberta government backed up its commitment with 
binding legislation. In 1993, the Klein Government passed the 
Balanced Budget and Debt Retirement Act which required a 
balanced budget each year starting in 1995-96; five-year mile- 
stones for reducing the net debt must be met with the net debt 
eliminated in 25 years; revenue estimates must be prudent; and 
all surpluses must go to reduce the net debt. 

In January 1994, Premier Klein provided further details about 
his government’s plan to eliminate the deficit by 1996/97. The 
key departments of education, health and social services — which 
accounted for 65 per cent of government spending — would face 
cuts ranging from 12.4 to 18.3 per cent over the next three years 
while other departments would undergo much deeper cutbacks. 

In the first two years of its austerity plan, program spending 
was reduced by $2.3 billion and coupled with larger than ex- 
pected revenues, the government ended up with a budget surplus 
two years ahead of schedule. 

Continued on page 16 


Premier Raiph Kiein 
Alberta 
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The BC plan of a detailed Debt Manage- 
high taxes and ment Plan (DMP) in her 
high debt has 1995-96 Budget, com- 
| produced a mitting the government 
stagnant to repay the province’s 
economy. direct debt and to cap 


While critics of Klein’s austerity 
plan touted the windfall revenues as a 
reason to stop the spending restraint, 
the Alberta government knew that the 
volatile nature of its revenues could 
not be counted upon to ensure bal- 
anced budgets in the future. Despite 
the unexpected surplus, the Klein gov- 
ernment continued to cut spending. 
By the end of fiscal year 1997-98, pro- 
gram spending is expected to be down 
by $2.9 billion from 1992-93 levels. 


The Bc. 
quagmire 


EE n the other side of the 
Rockies, the B.C. govern- 
ment took a different tack. Then Pre- 
mier Mike Harcourt believed the 
province could tax and spend its way 
out of its deficit. In the Harcourt gov- 
ernment’s first two budgets, former fi- 
nance minister Glen Clark increased 
the tax burden by an estimated $1.6 
billion, which included a controversial 
new corporate capital tax. The govern- 
ment also approved billions of dollars 
in new borrowing to cover an ambi- 
tious capital spending plan which was 
touted as a means of greasing the prov- 
ince’s economic wheels and encourag- 
ing job creation. 

Public anger over the government’s 
tax hikes led to a Cabinet shuffle with 
Elizabeth Cull replacing Glen Clark in 
the finance portfolio. Cull introduced 
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and reduce the overall 

cost of debt. However, 

without the plan being 

backed up with binding 

legislation, like Alberta, 

it amounted to little 
more than an empty promise. 

The NDP government appeared 
more interested in covering up its ex- 
penditures than in controlling them. 
Millions of dollars in expenditures 
were moved off the government’s con- 
solidated accounts, which gave the il- 
lusion that the government was 
reducing the deficit. For example, 
while the province racked up cumula- 
tive deficits of $3.8 billion between 
1992 and 1997, total taxpayer-sup- 
ported debt increased by $8.7 billion 
over the same period. The numbers 
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didn’t - and still don’t - add up. 

Just before the May 1996 provincial 
election, the government stated that it 
had balanced the 1995-96 budget and 
achieved a $16-million surplus. It was 
also expecting an estimated $87 mil- 
lion surplus for 1996-97. After the 
election, the surpluses turned into a 
combined deficit of $742 million. Ac- 
cording to the latest budget, the NDP 
government does not expect to see a 
budget surplus until fiscal year 1999- 
2000 — eight years after first coming to 
office on a promise to clean up the 
province’s finances. 


The economic 
impact 
ff) matters in the end, 
however, is the impact of 
government policy on the economy. 


Continued on page 17 
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British Columbia and Alberta 
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Critics of Alberta’s fiscal restructuring 
were quick to claim that the Klein gov- 
ernment’s policies would irreparably 
damage the provincial economy. Brit- 
ish Columbia’s “balanced” approach — 
which meant more taxes, spending and 
debt — would be a far more certain 
course to sustainable economic 
growth. These critics were wrong. 

They failed to recognize that high 
taxes, a growing debt burden, and ex- 
cessive spending are more likely to 
impede economic growth than encour- 
age it. The proponents of bigger gov- 
ernment, however, are finding it 
increasingly difficult to justify their 
position. There is a growing mountain 
of evidence that Alberta’s economy is 
speeding forward while BC’s is stuck 
in the mud. 

The recession that hit most of the 
country in the early 1990s_ saw AI- 


berta’s gross domestic product (GDP) 


- Unemployment rates for 


- British Columbia and Alberta 
——«OLT% 


1993-94 1994-95 


1995-96 


decline in 1991-92. As a result of 
British Columbia, its low tax 
on the other hand, _—_ Burden, Alberta 
escaped the worse has the fastest 
of the economic growing 
downturn and actu- economy in 
ally posted a Canada. 


healthy 3.4 per cent 

increase in GDP 

that same year. 

Since then, the eco- 

nomic trendlines 

have taken differ- 

ent paths. While 

the pace of Al- 

berta’s economic growth is gaining 
momentum, BC’s trendline is down 
and stagnating. 


Further evidence of Alberta’s 
changing economic fortunes can be 
seen in the province’s unemployment 
rates. One prominent critic of the 


by year 


1996-97 1997-98" 


Klein government’s austerity plan, 
Ottawa economist Mike McCracken 
warned in 1994 that the Alberta econ- 
omy would lose 10,000 jobs for every 
year that spending is cut. In reality, the 
Alberta economy created an average 
of 39,000 new jobs per year since the 
cuts began. The unemployment rate 
dropped from 9.5 per cent in 1992-93 
to the current rate of 7.0 per cent. BC’s 
unemployment rate, on the other hand, 
is slightly higher today than it was at 
the beginning of the decade. 

Recent evidence also suggests that 
British Columbia’s high unemploy- 
ment levels will likely get worse be- 
fore they get better. According to a 
recent study by the Business Council 
of B.C., British Columbia has failed to 
keep pace with the rest of Canada in 
attracting new business investment, a 
critical precursor to employment 
growth. The report found the volume 
of business spending in 1996 was less 
than in 1991, even though the prov- 
ince’s population and economy grew 
by 12-15 per cent; B.C. recorded the 
second-lowest increase in business in- 
vestment in machinery and equipment 
among the ten provinces between 1991 
and 1996; and over the period 1994- 
96, B.C. ranked last among the six 
biggest provinces in business spend- 
ing on machinery and equipment 


Continued on page 18 
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measured on a per employee basis and 
as a share of GDP. 


The tax 
comparison 


/ hese trends suggest BC, un- 
like Alberta, is failing to lay 
the foundations required to assure a 
steady supply of “family-supporting” 
jobs in the future. One of the key 
reasons for the poor investment cli- 
mate, the study points out, is that B.C. 
has “a provincial taxation structure 
that penalizes new investment (nota- 
bly through the capital tax), imposes 
sales tax on purchases of machinery 
and equipment, and creates — via high 
marginal tax rates — disincentives for 
skilled people to locate in B.C.” 
Compared to Alberta, B.C.’s tax 
gap is significant and growing. This is 
especially true of B.C.’s high marginal 


income tax rates, which are the 
highest in North America. 
While both British Columbians 
and Albertans have seen some 
minor provincial income tax 
reductions recently, the Alberta 
government is examining the 
possibility of more significant 
cuts in the near future. On the 
other hand, tax relief is defi- 
nitely not a term that is cur- 
rently in vogue at the B.C. 
Legislature. 

And, there are other govern- 
ment-created constraints play- 
ing on the BC economy: labour 
and employment laws that re- 
duce employer flexibility and favour 
the interests of trade unions; a dra- 
matic increase in regulatory costs im- 
posed on the forest industry; and the 
growing regulatory and cost burden 
associated with the Workers’ Compen- 
sation system. All of these factors 
have contributed to the current made- 
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One economist brashly predicted Alberta would 
lose 10,000 jobs each year it cut spending. Instead 
39,000 jobs have been created each year. 


in-B.C. economic slowdown. 

The case of Alberta shows that gov- 
ernment can play a positive role in 
promoting economic growth and job 
creation. The answer is clear — re- 
move the barriers that prevent people 
from creating wealth and opportu- 


nity. 


Business investment — 
as a % of GDP in 
BC and Alberta 


Wi Alberta BC | 


Source: Business Council of BC, 1997 
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The Department 


Canada's Auditor General 

for greater financial 
accountability on 
Canada's Indian reserves 


pe SE, 


n 1994 and 1996, Canada’s Auditor 

General Denis Desautels raised the 
alarm about funding problems in one of 
the government’s biggest areas of spend- 
ing — the Department of Indian and 
Northern Affairs. Warnings that 
Ottawa has largely ignored. 

Last year, Ottawa doled out $5.7 
billion on aboriginal program 
spending. The money was used for 
such things as education, social pro- 
grams and economic development. 
In addition, in 1994-95, the prov- 
inces handed out $331 million under 
a variety of programs. For Canada’s 
600,000 registered Indians, the Federal 
and provincial spending on aboriginal 
program works out to about $40,000 a 
year for a family of four and for those 
living on a reserve it’s tax free money. 
But with the rampant poverty and social 
ills on the reserves, one must ask if this 
money is well spent? It’s a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. 

In the late 1960s, Ottawa started turn- 
ing over the management of social pro- 
grams and other spending to the bands 
themselves. Since that time, concerns 
have grown by both natives and non-na- 
tives about how this money is spent. 


IE 
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In discussions with the Auditor Gen- 
eral, aboriginal people spoke about the 
importance of accountability, not just to 
the taxpayers of Canada, but also to the 
intended recipients of government as- 


Natives have repeatedly 


expressed concerns that the 
money is not getting to the people 


who really need it. 


sistance. 

Two cases that have recently emerged 
in Alberta show that Desautels was right 
to sound the alarm. 

Alberta provincial court Judge John 
Reilly recently called for an investiga- 
tion into the conditions on the Stoney 
Plain reserve 60 kms west of Calgary. 
The reserve buried six of its young peo- 
ple in the past two months: one was 
murdered, one committed suicide, one 
died in hospital, and three others died in 
car accidents. Alcohol was a contribut- 
ing factor in each instance. Six deaths in 
a community of 3,000 would be the 
equivalent of 924 dead youths in two 
months in a city the size of Vancouver. 


of Indian Affairs 


i 


Photo: Saskatchewan Archives 


Moreover, the reserve is mired in allega- 
tions of financial mismanagement and 
political corruption. 

Auditing the band council’s books 
would be music to the ears of another 
Alberta reserve 85 kms south of 
Edmonton, near Hobbema. Several 
members of the Samson Band bar- 
ricaded themselves inside council 
headquarters and demanded a fed- 
eral investigation into the manage- 
ment of the band’s funds. 

Native groups have brought for- 
ward a similar message to the Ca- 
nadian Taxpayers Federation. There is 
often great inequity in the dispersal of 
funds at the local level. 

In his 1994 report, Desautels looked 
specifically at the issue of Social Assis- 
tance. The Department’s spending in this 
area has increased faster than the rate of 
inflation and population growth for on- 
reserve Indians combined. And, depend- 
ency rates have increased despite the 
huge amounts of money being thrown at 
the problem. 

This is largely due to the unaccount- 
able way the money is being adminis- 


Continued on page 20 
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tered. According to the Auditor, the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs has no formal 
objective to monitor and address the 
problem. Instead, the problem festers. 
Funding agreements are supposed to 
ensure accountability by requiring In- 
dian bands to submit annual audited fi- 
nancial statements. However, Desautels 


The Department of Indian Affairs 


cautions, “The reports offer limited as- 
surance to the Department that its re- 
sponsibilities for delivering its social 
assistance services have been properly 
discharged.” 

The Auditor General says that the 
federal government has to take a more 
cost-effective approach to monitoring 


the social assistance activities in the De- 
partment of Indian and Northern Affairs. 

The concerns, expressed by the Audi- 
tor General, show that the government 
needs to take a tighter rein on federal 
spending to ensure the public’s money 
gets to where it is intended in the most 


There is a saying that 
“power corrupts, and ab- 
_ solute power corrupts ab- 
solutely.” This could 
| easily apply to certain 
leaders of native reserves 
across the country. 


Governance seems to 
be a key issue on the re- 
serves. In theory, the 
, election of the chief and 
\ the council members 
should be very similar 
| to the election of a 
. mayor and town council 
| in municipalities, where 
| everyone over the age 
of 18 gets to participate 
in the democratic proc- 
ess. In practice, how- 
ever, the democratic 
process has run amuck 
on a number of re- 
serves. 


Since the story of 
problems on the 
Stoney Indian Re- 
serve broke, native 
groups from Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba have con- 
tacted the CTF ask- 

ing for help in 
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efficient manner possible. 


Canada's Indian reserves 


exposing the abuse of Indian peoples and taxpayers dollars 
by a select few. 

Several native groups have told us that on certain re- 
serves the bands are controlled by the chief and a few coun- 
cil members who better resemble a dictatorship than a 
democratic council. These chiefs tend to pay themselves 
large salaries and reward their cronies accordingly. As a re- 
sult, it is not uncommon to find the chief and certain council 
members living in large modern houses and driving new ve- 
hicles, while the average band members lives in squalor. 

Moreover, because these chiefs control the purse-strings 
of the band, they are able to reward or penalize band mem- 
bers. Consequently, band members who call for fairness, eq- 
uity, and accountability tend to have their funds withheld 
and are refused access to federal programs being adminis- 
tered by the band council. 

The absolute power being exercised by these chiefs and 
council members has provided the opportunity for a few to 
benefit at the expense of many, with little in the way of ac- 
countability being demanded by the federal government. 
This has led to disappearing band funds, inappropriate busi- 
ness decisions, and the squandering of band funds on travel 
and recreation. 

When a band member calls on the federal government to 
do something, a disturbing pattern takes place: the band 
member complains to the R.C.M.P. about the corruption, the 
police call Indian Affairs, Indian Affairs calls the chief, the 
chief says everything is okay, so Indian Affairs relays the 
message to the police, and the police drop the investigation. 
In other words, the federal government is taking the word of 
the very people being accused of wrong-doing. All of which 
leaves the average native wondering if the white man really 
cares about justice at all. J 


T 


he Stoney Indian Re- 
serve at Morley, Al- 
berta is one of the richest reserves in 
Canada. It receives $32 million a year in 
federal government spending, including 
oil and gas royalties, The reserve is 
home to about 3,000 people, all of whom 
have their rent and utilities paid for out 
of the oil and gas royalties. Based on the 
funding this reserve receives, the life- 
style of its residents should be very pros- 
perous, right? Wrong. Poverty, instead 
of wealth, seems to be the norm for most 
of the people living on the Stoney Indian 
Reserve. 

Only 10% of the Stoney People have 
jobs. “It has the highest number of sui- 
cides, the highest number of children in 
care, and the highest number of prescrip- 
tion drug addicts of any reserve in Can- 
ada,” says Judge Reilly, who recently 
ordered an investigation into the use of 
the reserve’s funds. 

Judge John Reilly wanted to investi- 
gate the use of funds on the reserve when 
a resident of the reserve, Ernest Hunter, 
pleaded guilty to beating his wife while 
drunk. The defendant stated that he was 
receiving help for his alcohol problem, 
but the program was stopped due to lack 
of funds. 

In the 1970s, when the Stoney Indian 
Reserve only had a population of 1500 
people, they were receiving oil and gas 
revenues as high as $60 million dollars. 
In fact, all of the residents of the Stoney 
Indian Reserve could potentially be mil- 
lionaires with the amount of money they 
have received over the years. But in- 


he Department of Indian Affairs 
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has ali the money gone??? 


stead they continue to live in poverty. 

So where is all of the money going? 

Judge Reilly took a bold step and 
pointed to the Band Chief—John Snow 
as the main reason why the Stoney Peo- 
ple are living in poverty. In the Judge’s 
twelve-page ruling, he did all but sen- 
tence Chief Snow, pointing to allegations 
of gross misappropriation of funds on the 
Chief’s part. 


Chief Snow has held the position of 
chief on the reserve for 25 years. Over 
his tenure, he has done little to improve 
the living conditions of the Stoney Peo- 
ple, but he and his family seem to enjoy 
a luxurious life far above the standard of 
living of those he governs. 

Judge Reilly stated that he had been 
told that Chief Snow and Council mem- 
bers do not hold their meetings on the 
Reserve. Instead, the Council meetings 
are held in hotels and vacation areas like 
Nevada and Arizona. 

According to Reilly, this “misappro- 
priation of funds by chiefs and council 
members is accepted practice on many 
reserves.” However, not only is it an 
abuse of taxpayers’ dollars, it is an out- 
right abuse of the native people. Inno- 
cent victims have no one to go to for help. 
Reilly stated, “Some victims are infant 
children who don’t have milk and clean 
diapers.” 

Needless to say, Chief Snow was out- 
raged at Reilly’s ruling, claiming it was 
“racist.” But not all Indian Chiefs feel 
this way. Frank Powerderface, a former 
Chiniki Chief, said, “If the reserve has 
nothing to hide it should welcome an 
investigation.” Initially, federal Indian 
Affairs Minister Jane Stewart stated that 
a public inquiry would only air the 
Band’s “dirty laundry and be of no bene- 
fit.” However, Ottawa has apparently 
changed its mind about sweeping the 
mess under the carpet. The feds recently 
announced that they have taken over the 
finances of the band and have even called 
for a forensic audit of its finances. 
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is the money getting to those 
who really need it? 


ABORIGINAL FUNDING 


1996-97 (in millions of $) 


ee 


Department of Indian Affairs & Northern Dev. $4,051.4 | 


UMRMEND  5- hase. 9a atic se Vata cs $1,120.6 
Social Development .......... 1,022.7 
Schools, Infrastructure & Housing. . . . 933.6 
1.7 el a 370.2 
Indian Government Support ...... 316.2 
Lands and Trust Services ......... 80.1 
Economic Development .......... 53.0 
Self-government ............. 38.4 
Aas tare ce ae at sO toapee st BPS 116.6 


i Sg GS Re AS ala a aes es 
Indian & Northern Health Services .. 1,024.4 


Canada Mortgage and Housing Corp... ... 
Social Housing 


1,024.4 


. 275.8 


. 212.5 


Aboriginal Employment ......... 212.5 
| SolicitorGeneral ...........2.22. 5D4 
First Nations’ Policing ........... 51.4 
NEN oie ko wc usec nev cue OE Rae 
Aboriginal Business Canada... .... 42.7 
Canadian Heritage. ..........05. é 33.1 
Transfer Payments to Aboriginal Groups . 33.1 
| Fisheries and Oceans .............. 29.4 
| Aboriginal Fisheries Strategy ....... 29.4 
Privy Council Office ...........222225 9d 
Indian Specific Claims Commission... . 5.7 
Tripartite Self-Government Negotiations . 3.6 
Natural Resources............202.2.. 50 
Indian Lands and Forestry Program... . 5.0 
Bl ie Plt ee ats a a gr eu ee TO SR aaea OY | 
Native Courtworkers Progam ....... 45 
Legal Studies for Aboriginals ....... 0.2 
National Defence .........02002222 19 
| Aboriginal Employment .......... 1.9 
| Public Service Commission. ........... 1.6 
Special Measures Initiatives Program... 1.6 
Federaltotal...........222.54..+ $5,743.2 
| This does not include: 
| 1, Federal expenditures on Northern programs . $72.8 
2. Provincial spending on registered Indians . . $331.1 


The most complete numbers available for provincial spending 
are 1994-95. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 
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| the official residence of the 
| Leader of the Opposition, 
| strikes at the very core of 
| what’s wrong with Can- 
| ada’s political system. Prior 
| to the federal election, Man- 
| ning had been a strong op- 
| ponent of the perks of office 
| and to his credit, he rejected 


| said he would not live in 5 
| Stornoway if his party was elected to that position. But when | 
| it finally happened, Manning, citing public pressure, changed 

| his mind and moved in. | 


| used as the residence for the Official Opposition. In 1970, the 


| four or five years and in the process we hand politicians a huge | 
_ public trust that this power won’t be abused. When it does 
| happen, Canadians are powerless to change it and this results 


| bothered to vote. Why bother? The politicians will simply do 
what they want anyway. It’s a sign of a sick democracy. 


| Few really cared whether he moved in or not. But by breaking | 


CEA of Stormo 


reston Manning’s flip 
flop on Stornoway, 


his million dollar MP pen- 
sion. Along with this, he 


Built in 1914, the 34-room Ottawa mansion has no long- 
standing political significance in this country. For 36 years, it 
served as a private residence and during the war it was even 
rented to Princess Juliana of Holland when the Dutch Royal 
family fled to Canada. In 1950, the 9,500 sq. ft. building was 
purchased by a private group and funded by donations it was 


building was sold to the federal government for $1 and contin- 
ued in its official function. 
The building has sat empty since 1993, when then Bloc 
Quebecois Leader Lucien Bouchard refused to accept the man- 
sion as his official residence. With an appraised value of over 
$2 million, Manning had recommended the building be sold 
and jokingly suggested it should be turned into a bingo hall. 
However, the real issue here is not Stornoway. It involves 
such concepts as “trust” and “accountability.” It involves | 
politicians promising one thing to get elected and then doing | 
another. Under our system, we essentially elect a dictator for | 


in frustration, which leads to cynicism and finally apathy. In | 
this last federal election only 67% of eligible Canadians even 
Of course, it was Manning who made Stornoway an issue. 


this promise, as small as it was, it revealed acrack in the veneer. | 
Is the party starting to show some of the same characteristics 


; as the Liberals who vowed to remove the GST? The party’s | 


supporters may be left wondering if the Reform’s remaining 


promises will also go the way of Stornoway? 


ambling 

can bea 
powerful addiction. And 
governments have not 
only reaped the profits 
from this addiction, they 
have also felt the strength of its cold- 
handed grip. This past June, the 
government's gambling problem 
came to light yet again when Ottawa 
announced it would be risking 60 
million of your tax dollars in a busi- 
ness partnership with a company 
known as Pasteur Merieux Con- 
naught. The money will be used in a 
high risk crap shoot to try and de- 
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velop a vac- 


It’s not a busi- 

ness subsidy 

per se, it’s an 
actual invest- 
ment in the 
company. But 
from a taxpay- 
ers’ perspective 
it’s all the same. 

The money 

has been pro- 
vided through a government pro- 
gram called Technology Partnership 
Canada which invests money rather 
than give it away. According to the 
government propaganda, “The pro- 
gram represents an innovative ap- 
proach to technology with real risk 
and reward sharing with the private 
sector.” 


cine for cancer. 


The risks are high. But like every 
true gambler, the government was 
blinded by the potential rewards. 
Ottawa’s announcement came with 
the usual blather promising new 
jobs, blah, blah, blah. The promise, 
however, was carefully couched in 
terms that the investment could cre- 
ate “up to” 300 new jobs. One job or 
even no jobs could fall into such a 
definition. This means jobs will 
show up to the degree the invest- 
ment is successful. It’s like buying a 
lottery ticket; it’s all or nothing. 

The release also states that the 
project has the potential to earn “up 
to” $10 billion in the first ten years 
and the government’s investment 
will be paid back through a share of 
the royalties off these sales. No 
sales, no royalties. 

It appears that Pasteur Merieux 
Connaught will invest some money 
as well - “up to” $350 million. No 
answers as to why the Paris-based 
multi-national would want to share 
the potential billion dollar rewards 
with anyone else. 

On the other hand, the invest- 
ment is better than the usual fare of 
business subsidies the government 
has been handing out lately. It’s bet- 
ter than subsidizing pawn shops, 
video stores, restaurants, and tattoo 
parlors. Because if these businesses 
succeed, and they often don’t, they 
usually do it at the expense of a an- 
other company where people had 
risked their own money. In the end 
no new jobs are created; they are 
simply transferred from one com- 
pany to the next. 


This subsidy, if it is successful, 
may well create new jobs particu- 
larly if the vaccine develops a market 
outside of Canada. But it’s a turkey 
shoot. It’s a high risk lottery and the 
question nobody seems to be asking 
is would the politicians and bureau- 
crats be investing in this venture if it 
was their own money that was at 
risk? 
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by Dean Smith benefits of privatization are 
becoming increasingly obvi- 
ous as time goes by. And 
time, they say, is the true test 
of any idea. 

This past year, the Centre 
for Policy Studies in England 


commissioned a series of 


studies on businesses that had 
been privatized in that coun- 
try. In particular, it looked at 
Assooiated British Ports, 


ccording to an 
article in Priva- 
tization International, the 


GOVERNMENT 


Hisitute 


Nothing irritates politicians more than having someone 
expose their incompetence. When faced with this prospect 
they often resort to what they do best: PUNISH THEM 
WITH TAXES. 

England’s newly elected Labour government will soon 
be instituting a windfall tax on recently privatized corpora- 
tions. Since they were privatized, these former money-los- 
ing government-owned monopolies have been transformed 
into highly profitable, efficient corporations. Many 
achieved this despite the fact they lowered their prices. This 
is particularly true of the gas and electrical utilities which 
modernized their equipment to keep their prices competitive 
since people were now able to buy services from the com- 
pany offering the best price. 

The new windfall tax will be based on how much the 
company’s value has increased since it was privatized. La- 
bour has argued that these companies were undervalued 
when they were sold. But the the stock-market value of a 
company is largely based on how much it makes in after-tax 
profits. It’s not surprising that the value of these companies 
has jumped dramatically as they moved from being 
“chronic” money losers to becoming very profitable. 
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privatiza 


British Airways, British 
Steel, British Telecom, re- 
gional electrical, and water 
and sewage companies. 
These companies were cho- 
sen because information is 
available to compare their 
performances before and af- 
ter privatization. 

The meticulously impar- 
tial study was so favourable 
that the Labour government 


lon windfall tax: 


Most politicians find it difficult to understand that one’s 
value could be based on such foreign concepts as profitabil- 
ity, competitiveness and efficiency. 

The windfall tax is expected to raise approximately $12 


used it to justify a windfall 
tax on the privatized utilities. 
The following is a brief over- 


view of some of the NREA’s 
conclusions: 


Between 1988 and 1996, 
the British government re- 
ceived on average over 
$19.5 billion (Cdn) a year 
from privatization, through 


Continued on page 25 


billion (Cdn), and some of this money will be used for a 


work-for-welfare program. The tax is a grudging admission 
by the Labour government that privatization works since as 
government monopolies these businesses were not only 
heavily subsidized, but didn’t pay any taxes either. 


Privatization lays a golden egg for Great Britain. 


corporate taxes (which they didn’t pay 
as state-owned businesses), sale pro- 
ceeds, and dividends. Over the past 
five years, the British government has 
earned on average $6.6 billion (Cdn) 
a year from just corporate taxes and 
dividends. 


When comparing the record of these 
companies between when they were 
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w Consumers have benefited from lower 


prices. But not only have prices stead- 
ily fallen, quality has also gone up. 
Industrial gas prices fell by nearly 
50%, domestic gas prices by 25%, 
electrical rates dropped between 2% 
and 2.5% and telecom and airport 
charges decreased by 40% and 10% 
respectively. Only one industry saw its 
prices go up and that was water. This 


water companies to invest a substantial 

amount of money in upgrading the 

quality of their water purification sys- 
tems. 

Governments around the world seem 
to be in a mad scramble for more tax 
dollars. However, in Canada we seemed 
to have missed the obvious - privatiza- 
tion. It not only reduces government 
spending without hurting services, it 


state-owned and then privatized, the 
companies went from receiving yearly 
subsidies of approximately $690 mil- 
lion (Cdn) between 1980 to 1982, to 
generating revenues for government of 
over $173 billion (Cdn) between 
1987 and 1995. 


w Since privatization, these companies 
have become significantly more effi- 
cient. This has happened for a number 
of reasons, including the use of incen- 
tives to reward efficiency and techno- 
logical advancement. But perhaps the 
biggest reason for this was competi- 
tion. Once these companies were 
moved from their monopolistic govern- 
ment-subsidized positions of privilege 
to a competitive marketplace, they 
were immediately forced to pull up 
their socks. 


also increases government revenues. 


was due to the need by these privatized 


_— SEL Fon 


The University of Waterloo introduces the masters of 
taxation degree. 


When Ottawa first introduced income tax in 1917 as a temporary meas- 
ure to fight the war in 1917, it took all of 20 pages to detail how the tax was 
to be applied. By 1995, the rules had become so gonfusing and complicated 
that it now takes 2,364 pages to describe the same act. 

So it should come as no surprise that the University of Waterloo (UW) 

| has instituted a new Masters of Taxation degree in its Accountancy Depart- 
| ment. According to Jim Barnett, a professor at the UW, the tax system in | 
_ this country has become so complicated that only specialists can figure it | 
| out and the demand for such individuals is outstripping the supply. 
| “Our proposal responds to a call from business and industry for people 
| who can advise them on how to decrease their tax burden and achieve their 
corporate goals,” says Mr. Barnett. 
The UW states that due to the high taxation rates on businesses and indi- | 
_ viduals in this country “most personal and business economic decisions are 
| structured to minimize the tax liabilities.” | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eA 
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FEDERATION 


Debt Clock 


It reflects Canada’s sad state of affairs, where instead of concentrating 
| on issues related to expansion and growth, businesses must increasingly fo- 
_ cus on the issues of taxation. 
| In fact, one of the courses, 4 
| Taxation and Finance, will fo- 
cus on analyzing the tax im- 
plications of potential 
financial decisions. 
Other courses will focus 
on issues such as the goals of 
| the federal government’s taxa- 
_ tion policies and the basic 
| concepts of taxation. The 20 
' month course will receive no 
| taxpayer subsidies and will 
cost individuals $24,000. 


e 
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OOD NEws- 
Tax Freedom Day 
arrives earlier 
this year 


yas m 


The average Canadian 


Wi: the biggest bill in 
your household? Is it your 
mortgage or perhaps your car payment? 
Orare those unpaid bills from last Christ- 
mas still hanging over your head? 

Few of us realize that the largest single 
bill a family will pay this year is the TAX 
BILL. According to a study by the Van- 
couver-based Fraser Institute, 49.3% of 
the income of the average Canadian fam- 
ily with two or more people goes just to 
pay the taxes to the various levels of gov- 
ernment. This means that from January 


getting better. Last year, nationally, Tax 
Freedom Day fell on July 3. So instead of 
working 184 days for the government, we 
only work 181 days. In fact, this year 
represents the most significant drop in the 
national tax burden since Tax Freedom 
Day calculations were instituted. This de- 
crease flies in the face of a rapidly increas- 
ing tax burden that Canadians have been 
struggling with over the past two decades. 

To put this in terms we all can under- 
stand, in 1997 the average Canadian fam- 
ily with two or more individuals received 
an annual income of $55,069 and $27,131 
of that went to taxes. Of that amount, 40% 
of this or $10,921 went to pay personal 
income taxes, $5,162 went to pay UI pre- 
miums, CPP etc. and $4,080 went to pay 
the various sales taxes. The remaining 
25.6% of our tax burden included such 
things as import duties which cost this 
representative family $210 and gasoline 


family pays $27,131 a 1S*to June 29", Canadians are essentially taxes oe — auto licence taxes set the 
year in taxes. working for the government, and on June @mily back $878. 
30"" we finally start working for ourselves. 
The only good news is that things are Continued on page 27 
' Taxes paid by the average family with two o or more > individuals 
by province Source: Fraser Institute 
| Average Income tax Sales tax Liquor, Auto, | Social Property _ Profits tax | Natural | “Other: “Total taxes 
| cash | | tobacco & | license & | security, tax | resource  taxes& | 
| Income by | excise | fueltaxes pension, levies duties 
| | province [ Gee CRI en |. SAR MCCA. | RRR pean fs Ls | 
UNF | $42,111°| $6,187 | $3,049 | $1,490 $766 | $2,725 $517 $604 s92. | $681 | $16,101 
BPE | Sooke (cre. L19., i 4,249 | 1,830 | 926 zs 2 a Ha JPG a O79 re) 19 515 |. 20,949 
NS | 46,525 ms 8.919 | 3,935 Oi) 2 Aen Metane. .1. Senioeal yevieps 6 Joa les OP Sa 1,040 | 34 429 22,115 
NB 46,544 7364 | 3,718 hea Og Cd Am Dae ec eh ae ot Be ad RR 21,197 
Pa | 49334 | 9324 | 3674 | 1376 | gos | 5275 | 1583 | 1349 | 65 | 473° | 23.971 
ON = 59,846 ane 11,501 be 4,715 | 48s | ROS TC 53525 |. 277664 Ose: 37 ial 697 29,826 
OB | 54,184 | 19,967 | 3,890 | 2,123 | 800 | 3,981 1,769 1,384 | 68 | 1,669 | 25,650 
SK | 48,661 | 9,105 | 3.724 | 2360 | 1371 | 3484 | 1616 | 1,819 | 1,210 | 810 | 25,499 
MB SING RE) Wc) i 2 1,235_| 1318 | 1,168 | 26,852 - 
BC 57,949 11,412 | Tee Ge! Nant 5 laa a bs ga iege 4 0) aaa ia WA 1581 | 744 | 1,068 28,461 
CDA | 55,069 _| 10,921 | 4,080 | 1,792 | 878 | 5162) 1733 S12) 30 27,131 
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Provincial comparisons 

On a provincial basis, the total tax burden 
ranged from a high of 52.4% in Saskatchewan 
to just 37.6% in PEI. Saskatchewan was the 
only province in the country that took over half 
the income of its residents in taxes. To show 
how far out on the limb Saskatchewan is in 
taxation, with a Tax Freedom Day of July 12 
the province was a full 10 days ahead of its 
nearest competitor Ontario at July 2, and 41 
days ahead of PEI. 


The historical record 

Despite the fact that the tax burden for six 
of the provinces actually dropped over last 
year, many Canadians have been stunned with 
skyrocketing taxes since 1990. Over the past 
seven years, only two provinces had their tax 
burden actually decrease. Newfoundland and 
PEI saw taxes go down by 1% and 8% respec- 
tively. 

In stark contrast, Saskatchewan was ham- 
mered with a whopping 24% increase in their 
tax burden over this same period. This clearly 
refutes any claims that Roy Romanow has 
been a model of fiscal efficiency. Certainly he 
has balanced the budget and has brought the 
province from the edge of 
the fiscal precipitace, but 
he achieved this largely 
through higher taxes. 

Over this same period, 
Nova Scotians were hit 
with an 18% increase, fol- 
lowed by New Brunswick 
at 11%. Even Albertans 
saw their taxes rise by a 
surprising 10%. 


The cost of 
the deficits 


Unfortunately, these 
Tax Freedom dates don’t 
take into consideration 
the billions of dollars that 
governments borrow 
each year to pay for their 
excessive yearly deficits. 
In 1997, the federal gov- 
ernment will be running a 
deficit and only half the 
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provinces managed to balance their 
budgets, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. The remaining provinces 
are anticipating deficits totalling 
$8.8 billion in 1997-98, and Ottawa 
is estimating $17 billion. Fortu- 
nately, the provinces, while reluctant 
to balance their own budgets, have 
forbidden municipal governments 
from running deficits. 

Since these yearly deficits and the 
accumulated interest payments will 
eventually have to be paid, the defi- 
cits simply represent deferred taxes 
that will be heaped on future taxpay- 
ers. When the deficits are included, 
the Tax Freedom Day for the average 
Canadian family jumps from June 
30th to July 16th. 


With deficits factored in, Ontario 
takes over first place with a Tax Free- 
dom Day of July 23, Saskatchewan 
falls to second place, July 21, due 
largely to having balanced its 
budget, and Quebec takes over third 
place at July 12. 


Saskatchewan - the highest 
taxed province in Canada. 


| Source: The Fraser Institute Family of two or more individuals 
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By V.J. Schmit 


ecently announced initial 

rain: prices are depress- 

ingly low, and coupled with increased 

grain transportation costs to farmers, 

many producers are left wondering if 

they will be able to cover their produc- 

tion costs for this crop year, much less 
post a profit. 

What has happened to bring about 
this dismal picture? 

To be fair, several factors have con- 
tributed to this problem. But one factor 
that can’t be ignored is when the federal 
government eliminated the Crow 
benefit on August 
P9955. 3s 
Crow’s Nest Pass 
Agreement was ar- 
rived at between the 
Dominion of Can- 
ada and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway 
(CPR) in 1897 to give 
the CPR the money it 
needed to build 330 
miles of track through 
the Crow’s Nest Pass 
in British Columbia. In 
return, the CPR prom- 
ised to freeze rates on 
east bound grain and grain products at 
a ceiling price. When the railways began 
to complain it cost far more to move the 
grain than what producers were paying, 
the federal government agreed to cover 
the shortfall, approximately $650 mil- 
lion a year. When this subsidy was 
eliminated in 1995, the federal govern- 
ment made a one-time capital payment 
to farmers of $1.6 billion to cover the 
initial transition and farmers were 
made directly responsible to the rail- 
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ways for the movement 
of grain. 

But, in eliminating 
the subsidy Ottawa 
failed to provide farm- 
ers with the necessary 

infrastructure to ensure the quality de- 
livery of grain at competitive prices. 


hen Ottawa privatized 

Canadian National 
Railways, our largest rail company, it 
didn’t do so in a way that allowed for 
real competition. Despite the fact that 
taxpayers of Canada have, over the 
years, invested billions of dollars into 
both railways in maintenance and in- 
frastructure, the lines are controlled by 


Kérow 


Canadian National Railway Co. (CN) 
and Canadian Pacific Ltd. (CP). While 
both privately owned, the railways op- 
erate in a virtual monopoly. 

The problems inherent in the situ- 
ation surfaced this past winter when rail 
companies “cherry picked” the more 
profitable commodities to haul, leaving 
farmers’ grain to sit. This poor per- 
formance by the railways cost farmers 
a whopping $65 million in late loading 
(demurrage) charges not to mention 
lost sales and delivery opportunities. As 
well, $285 million in sales have been 
deferred into the next crop year because 
of unfilled obligations to world mar- 
kets. 

Why were farmers left in such an 
untenable situation? 

When the system was changed, the 
government ignored opportunities to 
improve it. For example, some have 
touted a system of incentives and pen- 
alties that would insure an acceptable 
level of performance by the railways. 
Other suggestions have included trans- 
ferring the ownership of the approxi- 
mately 13,000 hopper cars to farmers 
and requiring an annual review of the 
railways performance. 


hey could have also looked at 

successes elsewhere. For in- 
stance, when Britain privatized its rail 
lines, it took an entirely different ap- 
proach. First,.it broke up the huge gov- 
ernment-owned corporation into a 
number of different rail companies. In 
fact, over 75 different firms have come 
out of the one-time, state-owned mo- 
nopoly. With plenty of competition, rail 
companies are forced to compete and 
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deliver all goods, not just to 
cherry pick the ones they want 
to deliver, as is currently the 
case in Canada. 

The British government also 
required the private operators 
to provide a minimum level of 
service. Private operators were 
anything but intimidated by the 
requirements. The legislation in 
Canada does have a provision 
for penalties to be levied against 
the railways for not 
meeting their obliga- 
tions to the farmers, 
but tae government has 
chosen not to enforce 
it. 

Finally, when Brit- 
ain privatized the vari- 
ous companies, the rail 
lines and all the signal 
equipment were privat- 
ized as a separate com- 
pany. Now, you have a 
company that can only 
make money when its 
lines are used. Conse- 
quently, it wants to keep 
as many open as possi- 
ble and the more peo- 
ple using the lines, the 
better it is for them. 


ontrast this with the 

Canadian example 
where we have two huge mo- 
nopolies controlling Canada’s 
rail business. Small elevators 
are closing, and with them go 
the branch lines that service 
them. While past legislation has 
limited the amount of branch 
lines that could be closed to 4% 
annually, the removal of gov- 
ernment regulations means that 
CP is looking at withdrawing 
4,400 miles of track across Can- 
ada within the next few years - 
25 percent of their total. Despite 
the fact they are closing the 
lines, little incentive has been 
offered to encourage the intro- 


Why are farmers left out in the cold when it 
comes to grain transportation? 
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duction of short-line railways to 
fill the void. In fact, it has been 
said the monopoly railways can 
stand in the way of the process. 
For example, by not utilizing the 
lines prior to abandonment, 
many lines deteriorate to the 
point of not being worth a 
branch line actually setting up. 

As the branch lines are aban- 
doned, commercial trucking be- 
comes the only available option 


for farmers to get their grain to 
the main rail lines. Commercial 
trucking rates, according to 
Government of Saskatchewan 
documents, average $4.10 per 
tonne for a 25-kilometre haul 
which equals 11 cents per 
bushel, to $25 per tonne for a 
480 kilometre haul, costing 68 
cents per bushel. This has 
caused an increased load on the 
highways and municipal road 
infrastructure. Who should be 
held financially responsible for 
the increased maintenance and 
repairs this has brought about? 

The bottom line is that the 
government has come up with a 
solution that has proven worse 
than the problem. It’s time to 
head back to the drawing 
board. 


| PO emt i ie 


| Grants: 

| This involves an uncondi- 
tional transfer of funds to 
| an individual, organiza- 
tion or business. There 
are no strings attached as 
to how the money will be 
| spent, and the govern- 
ment will not audit the in- 
dividual or group 
receiving the money to 
see how it was spent. 


These are grants with 
| conditions attached to 
| them. The government 
| gives the money to an in- 
dividual or group for a 
specific purpose. Ottawa 
has the right to audit the 
company to ensure that 
| the money was spent in 
| accordance with the 
guidelines. 


Repayable 
contributions: 


These are grants that are 
given where all or part of 
the monies may have to 
be paid back. The federal 
government may require 
the company to hire a pre- 
| specified number of new 
| people as a result of the 
contribution. If the com- 
| pany fails to fully meet 
this condition, it will have 
to pay back part or all of 
the money. If it meets the 
| target then it does not. 


Loans: 

Loans are provided to 
businesses or individuals, 
often at reduced interest 
| rates and with substantial 
| delays as to when the 
money has to start being 
paid back. Western Eco- 
| nomic Diversification, 


for example, which loans 


i eZ = 


axpay-er,_|t 


money to businesses in 
Western Canada, does so 
at 0% interest with up to 
a five-year delay in re- 
payments. Since Ottawa 
has to go out and borrow 
the money to provide 
these loans, the interest it 
pays is the equivalent of a 
grant to the business. 
One of the shortcomings 
of this process is that the 
individuals involved 
often put up little or no 
money, and with such lit- 
tle risk they find it easy to 
walk away from the pro- 
ject if it goes through dif- 
ficult times. 


Loan guarantees: 

A loan guarantee is pro- 
vided to a lending institu- 
tion so that it will loan 
money to an individual or 
business. The govern- 
ment guarantees that if 
the business defaults on 
its payments, that loan 
will be paid off. Since the 
lending institutions have 
little or no financial risk, 
they tend to make little 
effort to recover any lost 
funds through the seizure 
of assets. The govern- 
ment has tried to make the 
lending companies share 
more of the risk by only 
guaranteeing a certain 
percentage of the loan. 
Unfortunately, this policy 
that has not been consis- 
tently applied. The gov- 
ernment usually charges a 
fee to the business for 
providing the guarantee 
but it is not unheard of for 
the government to pro- 
vide financial assistance 
to the business to help pay 
this guarantee fee. 
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Pension Scam 


by Troy Lanigan 

fter a long legislative session, our 

provincial legislators were anx- 
ious to head home for the summer. But 
they didn’t forget to take care of one item 
before rushing out the door. They granted 
themselves nearly $20 million in new 
MLA pension benefits. And in so doing, 
they have disgraced themselves by break- 
ing yet another campaign promise. 

Prior to the last provincial election the 
NDP government introduced and passed 
legislation that abolished MLA pensions 
effective “the day of the next election.” 
Stickhandled through the Legislature by 
former Finance Minister Elizabeth Cull, 
the legislation’s intent was clear: ... 
there’s no carryover of the benefits. 
There is no way that anyone such as 
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myself, who has not had the seven years 
or been re-elected twice before the return 
of the writ, can get any benefits under the 
old plan. 

That debate on pensions in 1995 car- 
ried on for hours, as politicians on both 
sides of the legislature scrambled for the 
moral high ground as they headed to- 
ward an expected election. Gordon 
Campbell and the BC Liberals even in- 
troduced a counter bill to abolish MLA 
pension benefits retroactive to the day 
before the 1991 provincial election. 

But that was then and this is now. 

It was a hot Monday afternoon when 
a seemingly innocuous piece of legisla- 
tion — Bill 51: The Miscellaneous Stat- 
utes Amendment Act — was introduced 
in the legislature. Five sections of the 


bill dealt with MLA pensions. 

It wasn’t completely unexpected. 
Earlier in the year a citizens’ panel ex- 
amining MLA remuneration recom- 
mended establishing a dollar-for-dollar, 
self funding Group RRSP and that 
MLAs should be “entitled to transfer 
amounts ... in the now defunct MLA 
pension plan” to the new plan. Legisla- 
tion was necessary to allow for this tran- 
sition. 

But Bill 5] does not allow for this. 
Instead, it resurrects the so-called “de- 
funct” pension plan and extends eligibil- 
ity to all MLAs re-elected in 1996. 
Suddenly, 32 MLAs who had not served 
the requisite seven years or two parlia- 
ments prior to the May 1996 election are 
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now eligible to collect benefits 
under the old plan. Their collec- 
tive estimated lifetime benefit: 
$16.6 million. 

Moreover, pension benefits 
will be calculated on the basis of 
salaries and allowances at the 
time a MLA leaves the legisla- 
ture. Given recent salary and al- 
lowance increases, this means 
that entitlements have been hiked 
by at least 35% for 10 MLAs who 
were already eligible for benefits 
prior to Bill 51. Their estimated 
$9 million in lifetime benefits 
jumped to $12.2 million —in- 
cluding Premier “he’s on our 
side” Clark, whose estimated life- 
time benefits goes from $1.3 mil- 
lion to $1.7 million. 

Outrageous? 

Certainly not to those who 
stood to benefit. Apparently both 
sides of the legislature quietly 
agreed to the changes behind 
closed doors before Bill 5] was 
introduced. 

The Liberals were quickly em- 
barrassed into changing their po- 
sition when they were reminded 


of the pledges they signed during 


— 


the election campaign to “wipe 
out pensions for MLAs.” 

But despite the public embar- 
rassment, none of the Liberal 
MLAs stood up to speak against 
the changes. None called for a 
vote in the legislature. In a mere 
25 minutes, $20 million in new 
pension benefits were granted to 
42 MLAs. The same 42 MLAs 
who campaigned in the May 1996 
provincial election on the fact 
they had voted down the gold- 
plated pension plan. 

An argument is frequently 
made that generous pensions, like 
the kind MLAs and MPs have 
enjoyed for years, are necessary 
to attract quality candidates to 
public office. Well guess what? 
IT ISN’T WORKING! 

In fact, the public cynicism 
generated by this last dip in the 
pension trough is precisely what 
dissuades “quality candidates” 
from running for office. People 
are embarrassed to seek an office 
that is held in such ill repute by 
the public. And frankly, given 
this about-face on pensions, it’s 
little wonder. 


National Communications Director Troy Lanigan (right) and Federal Director 
Walter Robinson at a July news conference in Prince George announcing 

the CTF would serve as a support organization for citizens interest ed in us- 
ing British Columbia’s recall law. 


RECALL 


eglast, = 


“léttion? 


O. July 29, 1997, the British Columbia Di- 
vision of the Canadian Taxpayers Federation an- 


| nounced at a news conference in Prince George 
| that it will serve as a support organization for 


citizens interested in using the province’s recall 


| law to take back the current government’s man- 


date. 
Shortly after the May 1996 election, voters in 


| British Columbia learned that the mandate given 


to Glen Clark and his government was grounded 
in deception. Dozens of calls to our office last 


| fall prompted the CTF to survey its 11,000 sup- 


porters in the province to gauge support for use 


_ of the province’s recall law as a means to take 
| back the government’s mandate. Eighty percent 
_ of those responding gave the CTF a green light. 


The CTF announced a toll-free number 1-888- 
BOOT-OUT to raise funds and build a list of 
people interested in using the province’s recall 
law. The toll-free number will be used to gauge 
the breadth of support across the province so that 


| the CTF can direct its resources into a handful of 


constituencies based on local support, willing- 
ness to work with the CTF, and winability. The 


| CTF will also limit its involvement to MLAs re- 


elected in 1996 who were there at the time the 
budget lies were conceived. 

At this stage the CTF has announced support 
for campaigns emerging in Prince George North 


| (Education Minister Paul Ramsey) and Skeena 
| (Helmut Geisbrecht). 


The emerging recall campaign in Skeena 


| prompted the following comment from the target 
_ MLA Helmut Geisbrecht, as quoted in the Ter- 
| race Times: “They want to launch a recall cam- 


paign because they claim that somebody lied 
about a budget prior to the election, if anybody 


| did, I didn’t. I’m not in the inner circle...why 


| don’t they go after a cabinet minister or the Pre- 


mier.” 
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MLAs eligible for pension benefits courtesy of Bill 51° 
1 
Estimated MLA Pension Benefits at May 28, 2000 : 
Member Age at May 28,| Years ofservice Age benefithegan Estimated first © Annual estimated Total estimated 
2000 under old pension _ yearpension — benefits atage 75 benefits to age 75 
Po ge | el ee ey 
71 4.67 71 $18423 | «$20,131 =| =~ $:77,076 
53 [ asr | 53 18,423 34,272 562,584 
52 Ee 2.34 4 Sees, eee ee eee | 
ric: | 4.67 Bo see eae 562,584 
ae 4.67 | 57 18423 | 80,481 431,968 | 
37 2.34 54 | 9,231 16673 | 84,721 
52 ia). | 52 20,373 39,037 | «661,167 
56 + 4.67 L 56 | 18,423 |___31.964 462,732 ie 
ee 4.87 + 51 1924 | a7.g7e |g 
40 4.67 | 51 ch a 634,244 
36 4.67 51 i ae oe 665,228 | 
87 4.87 | 87 18,423 90,451 431,368 
69 [ 4.67 if 69 |___19,398 22,488 125,475 a 
54 4.67 54 | 19806 | 85,916 570,251 
54 487 | 54 ae ee 33,274 528,311 
64 4.67 | 64 SS ee ae 
47 imeem a 51 18,423 | 36,360 634,244 
“| 4.67 51 | 18,423 _____ 36:60 634,244 
47 4.67 51 23,786 | 46,943 a18,856 | 
55 4.67 | 55 | 19423 | 32,305 | __ 495037 
6 | 467 | 51 bach t 54382 || 7,749 
6 4.67 | 56 27,530 46,867 691,459 
55 467 | 55 [23786 | 41,708 | S(89,129 
69 467 | 69 18,423 | 21,357 119,168 
| 4.67 | 51 | 14e3 | 936.360 04244 | 
53 4.67 | 53 | 18423 34,272 562,584 
58 4.67 58 | 18423’ | (8,564 400,917 
a a 54 | 19067 | 34,436 | 546,765 2 
eh a 67 | 18,423 | 22,658 ss |_————*163,825 
54 AA3 __ 5 4,458 { a01 | tres 
Sti: 4.67 [ 51 ee aes 41,555 724,872 
82 6.75 52 95,735 | 68,472 Hi 1,159,712 
53 4.48 ; 56 19,293 33,815 517,866 
|To pe | $617,387 $1,082,077 $16,571,718 | 
* Bill 51 allows 32 MLAs who had not served the requisite seven years or two parliaments prior to the May 1996 election to now be eligible to collect pension benefits under 
bi. the old plan. 2 | 
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MLA Pension Benefit Increases courtesy of Bill 51° 


5 EE. _ Estimated MLA Pension Benefits at May 28, 2000 


Member Age at May 28, YearsofService| Age benefit Est. first year Estimated —__ Total estimated 
2000 under old begins benefits atage benefits to age 


Boone, Hon.Lois = 306.408 pe | __ $920,265 
With new salary) Teens? et 41,681 77,539 1,272,811 
Benefit increase 
Cashore, Hon. John 
With new salary 
Benefit increase 
Clark, Hon, Glen 
With new salary 
Benefit increase 
Janssen, Gerrard 
With new salary 
Benefit increase 
Lovick, Hon. Dale 
With new salary 
Benefit increase 
Miller,Hon.Dan 5 eh SE 36,181 

Withnewsalary £3 47,726 
Benefit increase 11,545 310,218 
Pullinger, Jan : : : 52 26,919 51,579 873,592 
With new salary pO ta leaf * 4 ak 38,464 73,701 : 1,248,260 
Benefit increase 11,545 22,121 374,668 
Sihota, Moe — Se te 1,160,001 
With new salary _ 1,612,837 
Benefit increase 452,836 
Smaliwood, Hon. Joan 73549 | (1,819,143 

With new salary PAR PGs oF 47,726 | 97,018 | __ 1,740,064 
Benefit increase 23,469 420,921 
Weisgerber, Jack = 37,478 58,390 755,440 
With new salary 49,023 76,376 988, 151 


een ra oem we as | 
Benefit increase 11,545 17,987 232,711 


73207 | __‘1,276,991 
96,892 1,690,142 
23,658 413,151 
605,673 
54,507 | —8 65,435 

259,762 
748,075 
70,359 1,038,049 
| _ 289,974 
972,204 
83,688 1,282,422 


Old salaryaverage : Py | 32,477 57,879 904,616 
Newsalaryaverage | | _ 43,980 78,481 | 1,228,530 
Average increase nee A [ § 11,503 20,602 323,914 
Old salary total 324,770 578,791 9,046,161 


New salary total 439,798 12,285,298 


Total increase: | $115,028 $3,239,137 


* The following 10 MLAs were eligible to collect benefits under the MLA Pension Plan prior to Bill 51. Pension benefits will be calculated on the basis of salaries and 
allowances at the time an MLA leaves the legislature. Given recent salary and allowance increases, this means their entitlements have been increased by an estimated 
35 percent. (1) Estimated pension benefits based on salaries and allowance payable at the time the pension plan was first abolished. (2) Estimated pension benefits 
based on new increased salaries and allowances. 
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Round 3 
Tax cuts, 
& lower 


debt’ 


By Mark Milke 


A fter years of pummeling politicians to stop 
spending like drunken sailors, supporters of 
the Canadian Taxpayers Federation can give them- 
selves a well-deserved pat on the back. And then we can 
all get back in the ring for rounds two and three over 
debt reduction and tax cuts. 

Thanks to three years of surpluses, Alberta’s net debt 
is forecast to decline to $2.8 billion by March of 1988. 
(However, the province’s unmatured debt stands at 
$14.9 billion, costing Albertans $900 million this year 
in interest payments.) 

Dwarfing this debt is Ottawa’s behemoth. Ottawa’s 
27-year overspending spree has given Canadians a 
$600-billion debt. And while many economists think 
Ottawa might finally balance its books by the 1997-98 
fiscal year, the feds will still add $12 billion to the debt 


Alberta Treasury Branches report a loss 


in 1996-97 according to Jeff Rubin, economist at CIBC Wood Gundy 
Inc. 

The current Alberta surpluses and the prospective Ottawa ones 
means round two - the punching match over debt reduction - is now 
underway. Many federal Liberals are already looking at where this 
future “surplus” money should be “reinvested.” In political dou- 
blespeak, “reinvestment” is a code word for cranking up the spending 
machine. But the notion that politicians will have pools full of money 
to wallow in and throw at new spending is mistaken. Canadians will 
pay $45 billion in interest on the $600-billion debt this year. Money 
that could have gone to either program spending or lower taxes. 

With Ottawa ready to balance its books, surpluses are hardly a 
reason to go on another spending binge. Ottawa’s future surpluses 
should go towards reducing the debt, and, just as important - tax cuts. 

That brings us to round three, and unlike a boxing match, the fight 
for tax cuts must occur at the same time as the fight for debt reduction. 
Some would argue that the respective debts should be paid down first 
before tax cuts can even be considered. This view overlooks three 
important points. 

First, Tax Freedom Day, the day after which Canadians start work- 
ing for themselves instead of governments, was June 29th this year. 
That compares to June 8th in 1974 and May 3rd in 1961. Canadians 
certainly have a right to more than just 50% of their income. 

Second, tax cuts are stimulative. Under President J. F, Kennedy, tax 
reductions in the 1960s helped ignite one of the longest economic 
expansions in US history. Simply put, tax cuts increase the size of the 
economic pie. Without tax cuts, Canadians run the risk of facing 
another recession with punishingly high tax rates and high personal 
and government debts to boot. That would put us back to fighting 
yearly deficits - back in round one. The long-term economic health of 
the country depends on Canadians’ ability to pay down their personal 
debt, as well keeping more of their own money for spending and 
investing. That will only come from tax cuts. And a growing economy 
will allow governments to pay down their debts from surpluses, 
surpluses produced in part from the increased economic activity spun 
off from tax cuts. 

The one snag in all of this is the proposed Canada Pension Plan 
increases. If Jean Chretien, Paul Martin, and Ralph Klein have their 
way, CPP premiums will rise from 5.85 per cent in 1997 to 9.9% of 
your paycheque in just six years. That translates into a $690 tax hike 
for a middle income earner, $1,380 if they are self-employed. 

Tax cuts are not only necessary to restore to Canadians what is 
rightfully theirs and to promote solid economic growth - they will 
soon be necessary just to keep taxpayers at par with what they pay to 
governments in 1997.J 


At atime when every bank in Canada is reporting record profits, 
the Alberta Treasury Branches revealed that they lost $124 million 
for the fiscal year ending March 31,1997. This brings their total 
accumulated deficit to almost $152 million. While claiming that this 
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is a “one-time course correction” to make up for past mistakes, some 
suggest this is further proof that governments should keep their 
noses out of business. Inevitably political decisions are made in- 
stead of economic ones and the results are obvious. 


he age old battle 
of taxpayer versus ” 
tax collector has 
risen to a new level, thanks to 
computers and free trade agree- 
ments, forcing Alberta and the 
other provinces to re-evaluate 
their taxation strategies, in or- 
der to keep their tax base. 


Contributing to the grief of tax people 
around the world is electronic com- 
merce, free-flowing capital, foot-loose 
corporations, tax-haven jurisdictions, 
and the Internet. 


Electronic Commerce 

Electronic commerce allows both 
companies and individuals to shift 
money from one bank to another on the 
other side of the world, in a millisecond. 
In less than an hour, it is possible to shift 
money through so many banks and off- 
shore accounts, that it would take 
months to unravel the transactions. If 
the tax folks ever do unravel the flow of 
funds, they then must determine where 
the original transaction took place for 
taxation purposes; easier said than done. 


Free-flowing Capital 

Free-flowing capital is another issue 
which is complicating the taxman’s life. 
A Canadian corporation’s common 
shares are often owned by individuals, 


mutual funds, and pension funds any- 
where in the world. Moreover, this same 
company may have issued bonds which 
could have been purchased by a bank in 
Japan, a life insurance company in Cal- 
gary, and a pension fund in Germany. 
All of these transactions are further com- 
plicated because of the differing tax laws 
of each nation involved. For example, if 
the shares in the Canadian company 
were to increase dramatically in price, 
the tax levied on the capital gain by 
selling those shares could vary dramati- 
cally from one country to the next. 
Moreover, the problem of tracking down 
the capital gains made in foreign coun- 
tries is complicated by the broad range 
of electronic commerce. 

This free-flow of capital across inter- 
national boundaries has an additional 
wrinkle. Corporations, involved in a 
number of countries, are able to avoid 
paying taxes in high-tax jurisdictions by 
a little trick called “transfer pricing.” 
Car manufacturers, for example, often 
have various components of a car built 
in different nations (i.e. the engines are 


built in Michigan, the electronics in Bra- 
zil, the frames in Tennessee, and it is 
assembled in Ontario). If the taxation 
levels are lower in Brazil and Michigan 
the company can bump up the prices of 
components built there, increasing their 
profit in the lower tax jurisdiction. In the 
process of increasing the costs of these 
components, they reduce the profit mar- 
gin at the assembly plant in Ontario, 
thereby reducing the taxes paid in that 
province. By manipulating pricing in 
this way, the company can maximize its 
after-tax profits. 

Needless to say, tax avoidance has 
taken on a whole new meaning. 


Foot-loose Corporations 

In the past, many corporations were 
inseparably tied to their native countries. 
General Motors was as American as ap- 
ple pie, and Mercedes was as German as 
apple strudel. Today most corporations 
owe their sole allegiance to their share- 
holders, not to a particular country. As 
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a result, these companies focus on in- 
creasing shareholder wealth, which 
minimizes their tax burden. 

Now companies can easily shift their 
operations from one part of the world to 
another so they can flee countries where 
taxes are high, These companies are able 
to exploit the tax differences between 
countries, where jurisdictions outbid one 
another to have these companies locate 
in their area, bringing with them highly 
coveted jobs for its citizens. 


Tax-haven Jurisdictions 

This freedom of movement has made 
it difficult for one country to tax busi- 
nesses more heavily than other countries 
because of the fear of job losses. As a 
result, corporate tax rates have declined 
steadily over the past 10 years around the 
world. For example, Sweden’s corpo- 
rate tax rate declined from 52% in 1986 
to 25% in 1995. During the same period 
US rates dropped from 46% to 35%. 

In order to make up for these short- 
falls, many governments have shifted 
their taxation focus to the workers them- 
selves. Personal income taxes are be- 
coming the primary source of revenues 
for governments in the industrialized 
world. In Europe, average corporate tax 
rates dropped from 50% in 1980 to 35% 
in 1994, while the average tax rate on 
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wages rose from 35% to Taxescannowbeavoided = Texas. Which state 
41%. with the touch of a key. should tax the profit? Or 
These changes in cor- — 7 say a German consumer 


porate tax rates have had 
an impact on the struc- 
ture of taxation for many 
companies. Before 
World War II about one- 
third of the U.S.’s tax 
revenues came from cor- 
porations; today it’s 
only about 12%. 

It’s becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for 
governments to change 
this trend because of the long line-up of 
provinces or countries ready to entice 
these companies to relocate. 


The Internet 

Though the same tax laws apply 
whether someone is doing business on- 
line or in a more traditional retail outlet, 
electronic commerce is far more com- 
plicated, because the Internet has no sin- 
gle location. As a result, it is difficult to 
determine which province or state has 
tax jurisdiction over a given transaction. 

Perhaps The Economist describes it 
best: Suppose a customer in California 
downloads software bought from a firm 
in Seattle. Using the Internet, the com- 
pany transmits from a computer in 


Federation appoints new Provincial Director in Alberta 


The Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation is pleased to 
announce the appointment of 
Mark Milke as Provincial 
Director of the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation - Alberta 
Division. Mark comes to the 
Federation with a strong 
communications and research 
background. We are looking 
forward to his contribution to 
the taxpayers’ movement. 


buys a software package 
from a local subsidiary of 
an American firm. If she 
goes into a local computer 
store the profit is taxed in 
Germany. But if she 
downloads the software 
over the Internet, the 
lower American rates 
would apply. 

Confused yet? Wel- 
come to the wonderful 
world of electronic commerce! 

Delivering products via telecommu- 
nication networks has made it increas- 
ingly difficult to catch tax dodgers, 
because there are no inventories to check 
in a traditional sense. Because the data 
is transmitted electronically there is not 
the standard cross check on a company’s 
tax return by comparing the purchases of 
inputs with the claimed outputs. So, for 
example, if the company sold acomputer 
program on floppy disks, Revenue Can- 
ada could verify its sales figures by look- 
ing at the number of blank disks that 
were purchased. However, if the same 
computer program is sold electronically 
via the Internet, there would be no cor- 
roborating evidence. Moreover, if the 
funds are sent electronically to an off- 
shore bank, it is extremely difficult to 
prove whether a sale was even made. 

While on-line sales remain relatively 
small at present, it is estimated that in 30 
years time about 30% of all consumer 
activity could take place on-line. Need- 
less to say, a fair amount of tax revenues 
could be in jeopardy due to the difficulty 
in tracking these electronic transactions. 

At the heart of these economic 
changes is a need to revamp the taxation 
system here in Alberta, and in Canada, 
to better meet this new reality. Unless 
our governments, at all levels, begin to 
address these issues proactively these 
sweeping economic changes will come 
back to haunt us, as we lose our tax base 
to other jurisdictions. 


nyone who’s ever lived, 

worked, or, for that matter, 
set foot in Alberta, knows that the 
mere mention of introducing a provin- 
cial sales tax is strictly taboo. Alber- 
tans wear their “no-sales-tax-here” 
badges of honour on their sleeves. 
The absence of a sales tax is a mark of 
the province’s “‘distinct society.” 

So why is it that Calgary Mayor Al 
Duerr would take his political life in 
his hands and blurt out that Albertans 
should warm to the idea of a new tax 
on goods and services? Has he gone 
mad? Did he get kicked in the head by 
a wild bronco at the Stampede? Has 
he been talking to Brian Mulroney and 
Jean Chretien? 

None of the above. 

No, the real reason is money. Rev- 
enue that is. Duerr doesn’t really care 
what kinds of taxes the province im- 
poses on its citizens. All he’s really in- 
terested in is getting a bigger share of 
the pie. 

Duerr points out, quite correctly, 
that Albertans already pay sales taxes 
in the form of gas and hotel taxes. 
That’s O.K. with the cowtown boss. 
What he laments, however, is that the 
province’s municipalities only see 


about 10% of the revenue from those 
taxes. Duerr wants more. 

The Mayor’s proposal is to apply a 
broad-based sales tax that, and this is 
the important part, would be more 
evenly distributed between provincial 
and municipal coffers. In his dream 
scenario, Calgary’s head honcho sees a 
sales tax covering the entire cost of 
such expenses as his city’s municipal 
transit system. 

So there you have it. The introduc- 
tion of a sales tax, at least from 
Duerr’s perspective has nothing to do 
with creating a more efficient tax sys- 
tem. It would simply be a method of 
redirecting more tax dollars away from 
the province and toward municipal 
governments. 

The end result of such a proposal, if 
it were to be revenue neutral as Duerr 
suggests, would be reduced spending 
on items like health care and increased 
spending on things like sewers. Is that 
what the Mayor thinks Albertans want? 

Of course, if Duerr wants to keep 
provincial program spending constant 
and pay for municipal goodies via a 
sales tax, an overall tax increase 
would be required. Maybe that’s what 
the Mayor thinks Albertans want. 


’ CALGARY 
__ STAMPED 


it'll be a rough ride for anyone 
proposing a Sales tax in Alberta. 


Now all this is not to say that sales 
taxes in themselves are inherently bad. 
In many ways sales taxes have a lot go- 
ing for them over, say, income taxes. 
Sales taxes, for example, tax consump- 
tion, keeping inflation down, and en- 
couraging savings and investment. 
Income taxes, on the other hand, penal- 
ize people for working hard, and dis- 
courage economic development. 

So there may be some good reasons 
for debating the pros and cons of re- 
forming Alberta’s tax system. Funnel- 
ling more tax dollars into Calgary, 
however, is not one of them. 

If Al Duerr wants to tear a little 
piece of Albertans’ identity away from 
them, he’s going to have to do more 
than make a power play for provincial 
revenues. It’s not just a matter of 
money — it’s a matter of pride. 
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ince Biblical times, the job of 

being a tax collector has never 
endeared one to their fellow citizens. 
This has taken on a whole new meaning 
in post-communist Russia where The 
Economist recently reported that last 
year 26 tax collectors were killed; 74 
injured; 6 kidnapped; and 41 had their 
homes burned down. 

In most places, people are finding it 
easier to escape paying taxes, rather than 
resorting to such extreme means. They 
simply move from high-tax countries to 
low-tax ones. 

This has become an issue for a 
number of companies who have tried to 
recruit and retain highly skilled employ- 
ees. This past May, for example, several 
large Swedish companies said they were 
considering moving out of the country 
because of high taxes. 

These companies were finding it al- 
most impossible to recruit skilled em- 
ployees because of the country’s high 
personal income tax rates. Sweden’s top 
marginal rate of income tax is almost 
60%, and kicks in on income over 
$28,000(US) per year. In contrast, the 
U.S.’s top marginal rate of 40% only 
impacts incomes over $260,000. As a 
result, Sweden has been losing its top 
managers, engineers, and scientists to 
more taxpayer-friendly environments. 

Lest we think this is just an European 
problem, the Fraser Institute reported 
that the tax burden for an average family 
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By Dr. 


ark Lee 


of four in Saskatchewan is 53.8% of 
income. This is 3.9% higher than the 
national average, and 5.5% and 6.3% 
higher than our neighbouring provinces 
of Manitoba and Alberta respectively. 
Moreover, a family of four in both Man- 
itoba and Alberta have higher incomes. 

This helps explain the migration of 
skilled labour from Saskatchewan to Al- 
berta in particular. It also explains why 
some Saskatchewan firms find it diffi- 
cult to attract skilled labour. It’s bad 


From thie 


By Dean Smith 

The Saskatchewan government has 
just come to the startling realization that 
it can actually increase tax revenues by 
decreasing tax rates. This past June, the 
provincial government announced it 
would be giving PanCanadian Petro- 
leum Ltd., aCalgary-based oil company, 
a reduction in its oil royalties and a 


| provincial sales tax exemption. 


The company can now move ahead 


' with plans to use a new carbon dioxide 
| technology to extract previously inac- 


| ticular project. 


cessible oil from the Weyburn oil field. 
In the process, it will invest between 
$1.1 billion and $1.7 billion in this par- 


"| Told you so department" 


enough to endure Saskatchewan’s win- 
ters without losing half one’s income to 
the various forms of taxation. Perhaps of 
greater concern is that losing these 
skilled individuals will have a signifi- 
cant long-term impact on the competi- 
tive position of the province. 

Governments at all levels must com- 
mit to finding the most efficient and 
effective ways to deliver the most impor- 
tant public services. Higher taxes are no 
longer an option. 


little more than a thinly disguised 
business subsidy. Not so. In the first 
place, this tax reduction costs tax- 
payers absolutely nothing. There 
will be no grants, loans or loan guar- | 
antees given to the project. 

Even Premier Romanow admit- | 
ted that without the tax cut “the 122 | 
million barrels of incremental oil 
that it will produce would have re- 
mained in the ground and none of the 
additional jobs or wealth would be 
created.” 

In fact, over the life of the project 
the provincial government will earn 


______ Continued on page 39 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Now some suggest that this is | 
| 
| 
| 


over $585 million in royalties and taxes it 
otherwise would never have received. 
Secondly, it is expected that this tax reduc- 
tion will result in over 1200 new direct 
jobs and many more spin off jobs. 

The province has the highest taxed oil 
industry in Canada, making much of the 
province’s reportedly huge oil deposits 
economically unfeasible unless oil prices 
are very high. 

Over the years, Saskatchewan has 
lurched back and forth between right and 
left wing governments. Under the Liberals 
and Conservatives, the governments 
would traditionally lower royalty rates and 
then under the NDP the rates would be 
jacked right back up. As a result, oil com- 
panies were hesitant about making long- 
term investments in this province. Would 
you make a $1.1 billion investment if you 
knew in just a few years it could all be put 
at risk? In fact, the Weyburn project, which 
will start construction next year, will not 
be fully operational for three years. 

The economic future of this province 
lies in the hands of the NDP, not the Lib- 
erals or the Conservatives. The NDP are 
the only ones that in the long run can set a 
positive economic tone and turn the future 
of this province around. 

This province has the resource poten- 
tial to show one of the most remarkable 
economic recoveries in Canadian history. 
If Romanow continues to play his cards 
right, it’s possible that Saskatchewan 
could challenge Alberta for the position of 
Canada’s economic leader. J 


Yi 


( provincial government increased its tax 


By lowering its oil royalty rates, the 


revenues. 


By V. J. Schmit 

They are cryptically referred to as 
“politicians’ piggy banks” and you’ll 
find them propped along the walls of 
hotels across the province. 

While the technical term is Video 
Lottery Terminal (VLT), the provin- 
cial government has found them to be 
profitable cash cows. 

Last year, the government man- 
aged to put $127 million in gambling 
profits into general revenues. Over the 


| past three years, they have brought 


riches of more than $300 million to 
the provincial government - more than 
all our natural resource royalties com- 
bined. That doesn’t include the taxes 
hoteliers pay to the province on their 
share. 

It is little wonder then that the gov- 
ernment is reluctant to part with the 
control they presently have. At the 
annual meeting of the Hotels Associa- 


| tion of Saskatchewan a resolution was 
presented asking the province to re- 


turn 30% of the money taken out of 


| communities back to the cities, towns 
| and villages from where the money 
| comes. The government’s flippant re- 
| sponse is that they already do via 


health care, education and highways. 
Excuse me? Since VLTs were in- 
troduced in 1994, the NDP govern- 


| ment has continued to close hospitals 


across the province, schools continue 
to close their doors, and people far 
outside our borders complain about 
the condition of Saskatchewan high- 
ways. The political rhetoric might 
fool the faithful, but those living in 
rural communities can see through 
the smoke and mirrors. 


However difficult a pill it is for | 
those opposed to gambling to swal- | 


low, VLTs are here to stay. It doesn’t 
work to have governments legislate 
to protect people from themselves. 
But should the government be profi- 
teering from such activities? 

While it has received little atten- 


tion, there is a viable option to the | 


current arrangement - privatization 
of the VLTs. The machines could be 


sold to partnerships of hoteliers, | 
communities and non-profit groups. | 
The provincial government could tax | 


them as businesses to recoup some of 
their lost revenue, while at the same 
time decreasing generalized grants to 
communities. 

The communities would benefit 
by having greater control of projects 


within their borders. After all, the | 
closer to home any project is, the | 
more accountable it will be. Cur- | 


rently, there is little accountability 


when it comes to the herd of VLT | 


cash cows. 
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Less taxes = more jobs 

For years, the CTF has been calling for tax cuts, 
based on many studies which show they cause 
economic growth and job creation. Generally, 
these calls have been either ignored or scorned by 


| provincial politicians. 


However, there may be some hope. Saskatche- 
wan’s Economic Development Minister Janice 
MacKinnon recently admitted that the record level 
of employment Saskatchewan had this past sum- 
mer is a direct result of the government’s move to 
cut the provincial sales tax to 7% in March. There 


SasktTel is at it again! 
Fresh on the heels of a $16-million loss on the 
US-based NST Network Services Inc., SaskTel 
decided to invest up to $63 million in a New 
Zealand business. The Crown has acquired 35% of 
Saturn Communications Ltd. for an initial invest- 
ment of $34 million in 1997-98, and another $29 
million in 1998-99 if debt financing is not found. 


Province bails out stc 


The provincial government’s cure for its peren- 


| nial money loser, STC, may be worse than the 
| disease. The Crown Investment Corporation (CIC) 
| has been directed to wipe out STC’s $24.8 million 


accumulated debt, and the government will pro- 
vide an annual operating grant of $8 million to help 
subsidize its operations. Considering that STC lost 


were 491,800 people working in Saskatchewan 
in June - up some 16,600 from June 1996. This 
is the most people that have worked in the 
province in any month in the past 21 years. 
According to the Fraser Institute, a primary 
reason for Saskatchewan’s lack of economic 


growth is high taxes. Even with the recent cut | 


in the PST, Saskatchewan residents continue to 


pay some of the highest taxes in Canada. 


SaskTel is putting up almost half of the funding 
for the project, and receives only a 35% stake. 
In addition, Saturn Communications lost _ 


$138.8 million (US) last year, and $91.3 mil- 


lion (US) in 1995. That swishing sound you | 
hear may be more of your tax dollars being | 


flushed down the toilet. 


$6.2 million last year, the $8 million is hardly | 
an incentive for improved efficiencies. In fact, | 


it will probably have the exact opposite effect. 

Obviously, calls for the privatization of STC 
have again fallen on deaf ears. Instead, provin- 
cial taxpayers will be stuck with. subsidizing 
this loser for years to come. 


Taxpayers feeling intimidated by SAMA 


Over these past several months, we have re- 
ceived numerous calls and letters from taxpayers 
across the province expressing their outrage after 


Mm receiving their new property assessments. 


Those who have gone through the appeal proc- 
ess with the Saskatchewan Assessment Manage- 
ment Agency (SAMA) said they felt intimidated, 
bullied, and looked down upon. When people have 
asked how the market adjustment factor or as- 
sessed values were arrived at, these officials have 
either refused to answer or asked for $150.00 to 
provide the information. 

There have also been numerous incidents when 
SAMA officials, unable to explain or justify their 
assessments, have fallen back on the old trick of 


shoveling the manure high and wide. If you 


can’t explain something quickly and precisely, _ 


you probably don’t know what you are talking 
about. 
Given the treatment of many of the taxpay- 


ing public to date itis apparent thatthe concepts | 
of fairness and due process have escaped the 


thought patterns of the SAMA officials. J 
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Rural Saskatchewan paying 
the price of reassessment 


By V.J. Schmit 

Rural Saskatchewan could be forced 
to pay an additional $30 million in taxes 
this year when property reassessment is 
coupled with a decline in provincial 
revenue sharing grants. 

Initially, the Saskatchewan Associa- 
tion of Rural Municipalities (SARM) 
had estimated reassessment would result 
in an additional $14 million in property 
taxes being shifted onto farmland. This 
corresponded with other types of prop- 
erties having their taxes reduced. How- 
ever, SARM Executive Director Ken 
Engle now estimates the hit could be as 
high as $25 million. 

Coupled with an $8-million reduc- 
tion in revenue-sharing grants to rural 
municipalities, it will mean a significant 
increase.in the taxes paid by rural Sas- 
katchewan. 

While urban municipalities have 
been given some flexibility to manage 
the tax shifts, rural governments have 


greater difficulty absorbing the impact. 
For example, in the Rural Municipality 
of Cut Knife, No. 439, the average farm 
is made up of eight quarter sections of 
land. A farm family, deriving all its in- 
come off the farm, last year paid $2,800 
in the education component of the prop- 
erty tax alone. By comparison, a dual-in- 
come family in the town of Cut Knife, 
living in an average home, paid approxi- 
mately $700 in the educational compo- 
nent of their tax bill. Remember that 
adding in property taxes will effectively 
double the tax bill. Next year, following 
reassessment, the farm family will see 
their education tax bill increase to 
$3,600, while the family in town will see 
its education tax bill decrease to $536. 
Further fuelling concern is that prop- 
erties will be facing another assessment 
in the year 2000, and land prices may 
have increased significantly by then. 
Some suggest that farmland could be hit 
with up to a 75% increase in property 


aif + 
Will the g 
j y property taxes than farmers by farming? 


cies. 


taxes, over and above what they are pres- 
ently faced with. 

In addition, the taxes paid on farm 
land has no relation to the level of one’s 
income. The question then is what is fair 
about one family’s education tax bill be- 
ing seven times higher than another fa- 
mily’s that lives and supports the school 
in the same jurisdiction? 

SARM has a number of proposals on 
the table to deal with the shift in the tax 
burden onto farms. Their primary objec- 
tive is to have the education tax removed 
from property. However, they have also 
suggested other options including a 
modified education tax on residences, or 
an education tax discount or tax rebate. 

The outcome of property reassess- 
ment is uncertain. What is certain, 
though, is the present shift is unsustain- 
able. The provincial government must 
act to prevent a continued erosion of the 
rural economy as a result of its tax poli- 


ing more money off the land through 
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kills 
jobs 


By Victor Vrsnik 
Free enterprise, 


once the Holy Grail of rugged entrepre- 
neurs and unrepentant capitalists, has 
lost confidence with the faithful. Stead- 
ily, many leading CEOs and small busi- 
nessmen are abandoning the invisible 
hand of the free market for the generous 
handouts supplied by government. 

To credit the private sector, not all 
Canadian companies are feeding from 
the public trough. Eaton’s decision to 
stay open in downtown Winnipeg col- 
lapsed a proposal that would have ex- 
tended a $4.5 million taxpayer handout 
from the Province and the City of Win- 
nipeg to a developer who was prepared 
to partially subsidize Eaton’s operations. 

To be fair, subsidies are often a matter 
of economic survival. For example, if a 
mining company rejects a subsidy, com- 
petitors who cash in on the exploration 
grants could gain an unfair advantage. 
But it’s not always this complicated. 

Recently, Cash ‘N’ Dash Inc. was 
handed $82,620 by the federal govern- 
ment through the Small Business Loans 
Act for equipment purchases. Mean- 
While; they defaulted on 91% of the loan. 
Since the money was guaranteed by gov- 
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ernment, taxpayers were forced 
to cough up the same amount to the 
financial institutions that issued the loan. 
Over the past five years, Ottawa has 
coughed up over $258 million under this 
program. This story plays out like a bro- 
ken record. 

This isn’t the first time the govern- 
ment has idly stood by and watched as 
millions of taxpayer dollars designed to 
prop up business go down the drain in- 
stead. 

Canada’s Auditor General Denis De- 
sautels sounded a warning in his Novem- 
ber 1995 report. He found that regional 
development agencies like the Western 
Economic Diversification (WED) have 
been dismal failures. He said their 
claims of job creation are highly mis- 
leading, inflated and rarely verifiable. 

Between 1989 and 1996, Ottawa fun- 
neled nearly $30 billion to the Industry 
department and various agencies whose 
primary mandate is to help business and 
foster job creation. WED was one of 
those agencies. It received $1.9 billion. 
Over this period, the unemployment rate 
in Canada climbed from 7.5% to over 


10% in spite 
of the piles of govern- 
ment money spent on 
pie-in-the-sky job creation schemes. 

Government assumes it knows better 
than the marketplace on how to allocate 
resources. By punishing businesses 
with senseless taxation designed to sub- 
sidize competing businesses, govern- 
ment hampers economic investment and 
natural job creation. Transferring wealth 
from one company to another by way of 
taxes, and funneling that money through 
bureaucracy, rewards some businesses 
and government at the expense of the 
wealth producers. The inefficiencies in 
this cycle jeopardize existing jobs and 
kills future jobs. 

Government should immediately 
scrap business subsidies and return the 
money to consumers. Write to Paul 
Martin, Minister of Finance, and tell him 
to cut business subsidies and then cut 
taxes. Tell him tax relief is the best 
business subsidy money can buy.{ 


—xRA/V ARES ABR oe 
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HYDRO PROFIT$ 


A tax by any other name 


By Victor Vrsnik 


rafty governments are 

finding it easier to pinch 
taxpayers’ pockets. Instead of levying 
only visible taxes, politicians have 
come up with shiftier ways to bite into 
your income. Winnipeg Hydro is a 
case in point. 

The utility was formed to protect 
consumers from price-gouging, and 
“to provide electricity at the lowest 
possible cost.” But meddling from 
politicians has done just the opposite. 
Government-mandated rate parity 
structures and hidden taxes have left 
Winnipeg Hydro customers with an 
energy bill at least 16% higher than 
need be, 

This year, City Council will 
squeeze $14 million out of Winnipeg 
Hydro’s profits and transfer the money 
to the City’s General Revenue Fund to 
subsidize failing utilities like Transit 
and Solid Waste Disposal. Over the 
past 10 years alone, Council pillaged 
Hydro for $144 million, or approxi- 


mately 98% of its profits. The utility 
has morphed into a tax collector in 
disguise, charging consumers millions 
more than it needs to defray other City 
expenses. 

If this year’s profit wasn’t collected, 
customers would see a 12% decrease 
in their electricity bill. No fault to 
Winnipeg Hydro; they are obliged by 
law to net the surplus. 

In 1973, the City and the Province 
approved a deal between Manitoba 
Hydro and Winnipeg Hydro to equal- 
ize power rates for customers residing 
within city limits. By contract, Win- 
nipeg Hydro must post the same rates 
as Manitoba Hydro even if they are 
artificially high. Residential electric- 
ity bills have risen 2.8% this year and 
are projected to climb 2.3% next year. 

Winnipeg Hydro’s mantra of deliv- 
ering the lowest possible rates has been 
compromised by other hidden costs. 
Every year, the utility pays almost $5 
million to the Province in “water rental 
charges” for harnessing provincial 
water resources. The hidden tax rep- 
resents an extra 4% charge passed onto 
Winnipeg Hydro customers. 


If government was truly committed 
to providing the lowest possible elec- 
tricity costs, the Province would rebate 
or forgo the water rental charge, and 
the City would return Hydro’s $14- 
million surplus by way of a rebate or a 
3% property tax cut. 

The cost of looting Hydro’s profits 
has left the utility with about $24 mil- 
lion in equity, or 19% of the $122-mil- 
lion gross debt. An acceptable 
debt-to-equity ratio for a private utility 
would be about 40 to 50% equity. 
Anything short of that is considered a 
financial risk. Still, the utility hopes to 
retire the debt by 2015. 

By that time, the City will need to 
borrow approximately $500 million to 
bring its generating stations up to 
standard. To borrow that kind of 
money would throw the City back into 
the stone ages of debt financing. The 
City is already saddled with a $1-bil- 
lion net debt with service charges of 
$116 million in 1996 alone. 

But without a significant capital in- 
jection, the utility will crumble, let 
alone keep pace with sweeping techno- 


Continued on page 44 
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logical changes and potential competitors in the near future. 
A privatized Winnipeg Hydro owned by shareholders 
would be able to generate the capital to upgrade aging 
facilities, and invest in new technologies. 

The sale of the utility would also restore fairness to the 
_ tax system. Unlike publicly-owned utilities, a privatized 
Hydro would pay corporate income taxes, thereby expand- 
ing the tax base. 

Speculation on the market value of the utility has it 
pegged at around $1 billion. By banking the money away 
and drawing on the interest, the City could lower its reliance 


on property taxes. Alternatively, it could hasten retirement 
of the municipal debt. The MTS sale alone drummed-up 
about $400 million for provincial debt retirement. 

Government’s appetite for more revenue has short-cir- 
cuited Hydro’s ability to deliver low electricity costs. The 
utility has strayed from its mythical role becoming instead 
a revenue generator for the City and the Province. The time 
has come to put Winnipeg Hydro on the auction block. 

The sale would allow the utility to restructure itself, clear 
its debt, eliminate political meddling, and relieve taxpayers 
from future upgrade obligations. 


‘THE MANITOBA GOVERNMENT 
DENIES ACCESS-TO-INFORMATION 


M anitoba’s new freedom of 
)\ information law (Bill 50) is 
pushing Manitoba into the dark ages 


of information access. Despite recent 
amendments, the government’s 
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changes to freedom of information 
will make Manitoba’s “FOI” law 
among the worst in the land. 
Freedom of information (FOT) 
laws are the bricks and mortar of 


government accountability. Often, 
the CTF uses freedom of information 
laws to access and publish long lists 
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DEAN EDOBA 


WE’VE MOVED 


The Manitoba Taxpayers Association 
has moved to: 
# 308 - 267 Edmonton St., 


Winnipeg, Man., 
R&C 182 


Phone: 1-800-772-9955 or 
(204) 982-2150 


Fax: (204) 982-2154 


E-mail: taxpayer@mb.sympatico.ca 


of government grants and wasteful 
expenses. Without good FOI laws, 
secrets are easily kept from citizens 
who have a right to know. 


That’s why the Manitoba Taxpay- 
ers Association, journalists, civil 
rights groups, librarians and other ad- 
vocacy groups joined together to at- 
tack Bill 50. Across Canada, 
governments are making public infor- 
mation more accessible. BC’s new 
legislation is considered “state of the 
art.” Alberta held a year’s worth of 
public, open-hearing consultations 
before amending their FOI law. 


Bill 50 extends FOI to school 
boards and other public bodies, but it 
also makes key government docu- 
ments difficult or impossible to ac- 
cess. For instance, Bill 50 allows the 
government to deny information that 
is even tenuously connected to Cabi- 
net discussions, to withhold environ- 
mental assessments, and even to 


TaxFax on the web 


| TaxFax can now be seen on line 
at Www.aroundmanitoba.com. 
Around Manitoba is the premier 
Internet site for up-to-date local 
information. 


deny access to reports by consultants 
hired by government. 

If taxpayer dollars are spent on 
consulting, then information gath- 
ered by the consultants isn’t the gov- 
ernment’s information. It’s the 
taxpayers’ information. So why is 
the Manitoba government trying to 
block citizen access to information? 
The government claims that changes 
to FOI are all designed to protect pri- 
vacy. But the government is merely 
disguising information restrictions as 
privacy protection. No one has yet 


- explained how withholding policy 


papers or information from consult- 
ants protects privacy. 

To give readers an idea of how 
the government manipulates exemp- 
tions, just look at Bill 50 itself. A 
government notice from 1996 prom- 
ised “‘all submissions will be avail- 
able” from the Bill’s consultation 
process. So, the Manitoba Library 
Association made an FOI request to 
see over 20 secret submissions by bu- 
reaucrats. The government refused to 
provide them because they could be 
considered “advice to cabinet.” 

After lobbying by the MTA and 
other groups, Culture Minister Rose- 
mary Vodrey made some last-minute 
remedies to some of the outrages in 


Bill 50. Responding to specific re- 
quests by the groups, she cleaned up 
vague wording allowing bureaucrats 
to deny access for undefined rea- 
sons. Minutes and agendas will re- 
main accessible thanks to Ms. 
Vodrey’s changes. But while some 
changes reduce the bureaucracy’s 
power to make arbitrary exemptions, 
the government still retains a host of 
new exemptions that are, in the 
words of one Liberal staffer, “Mack 
Truck” exemptions — big enough to 
drive a Mack Truck through. 

The historical contrast is interest- 
ing. Howard Pawley’s NDP govern- 
ment introduced FOI laws designed 
to give Manitobans more access to 
provincial government information. 
The Conservative government has 
passed changes designed to leave 
Manitobans with less access to pro- 
vincial information, ignoring specific 
NDP proposals which could have im- 
proved the law with no harm to 
Manitobans. Taxpayers who are dis- 
turbed by this change should contact 
the Hon. Premier Gary Filmon at 
Room 204, 450 Broadway, Win- 
nipeg, Man., R3C O0V8. Meanwhile, 
the MTA will help “test” the new leg- 
islation and prove its faults after it is 
proclaimed later this year. 


| Victor Vrsnik appointed as the new Provincial 
Director of the Manitoba Association 


The Board of Directors of the Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation is pleased to an- 
nounce the appointment of Victor Vrsnik 
as the new Provincial Director of the 
Manitoba Taxpayers Association (MTA). 
He will be replacing Brian Kelcey, who 
will assume responsibilities as the Provin- 
cial Director of the Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation - Ontario Branch. Victor pre- 
viously served as a research associate for 
» the MTA. 
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Ontario government tax guzzlers 


Sunoco 57.3 cents per litre of gasoline. 
Pioneer 62.9. Esso, 59.9. 


By V. J. Schmit 


n September 4th, the CTF 

found a wide range of gas 
prices at the pumps. But the noises 
coming out of Toronto would lead one 
to believe the oil companies, in a form 
of mass collusion, have been gouging 
Ontario motorists while pocketing 
huge profits. At least that’s what Pre- 
mier Harris seemed to say in a recent 
statement. 

Driving the highways 
and byways tells a slightly 
different story. 

To begin with, if the 
companies were engaged 
in monopolistic gasoline 
pricing, it is highly un- 
likely there would be the 
broad range of prices cur- 
rently shown at the 
pumps. But, more impor- 
tantly, while the Premier 
has suddenly become the 
champion of motorists, 
protecting them against 
big oil companies, he 
failed to acknowledge that 
governments are the big- 
gest price gougers around 
when it comes to the sale 
of gasoline. 

For example, in May 
of 1997, the Canadian Pe- 
troleum Foundation sur- 
veyed prices across the 
country. At that time, in 
Ontario, a litre of fuel was 
selling for 58.8 cents per 
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litre. Of that, the estimated cost of the 
crude was 19.3 cents, refining and mar- 
keting came in at 8.2 cents and the re- 
tail margin for the service station was a 
mere 2.7 cents a litre. 

So, where did the rest of it go? 
Taxes. Direct taxes that is. The federal 
government took 13.9 cents while the 
provincial government’s cut was 14.7 
cents. Total tax bite: 48.8 percent. 

Direct taxes account for approxi- 


mately half the price of every litre of 
gasoline sold in the country. That 
doesn’t take into account the indirect 
taxes such as business fees, property 
taxes, income taxes and payroll taxes 
that oil companies and service stations 
must pay. 

It’s clear that government is a more 
profitable business to be in than gas 
sales. From 1983 to 1993, the return on 
capital in the petroleum products indus- 

try was 3.4 percent. 
That’s substantially 


lower than the return for 

other Canadian manufac- 
turing industries or even 

bank interest rates. 


Granted, the provin- 
cial government is cut- 
ting income taxes, which 
will probably do much 
more to create jobs and 
stimulate the economy 
than would cuts to gas 
taxes. But that doesn’t ex- 
cuse the government 
from attacking oil compa- 
nies for the high price of 
gas while ignoring the im- 
pact of hidden gas taxes. 

Don’t let Mike Harris 
fool you into thinking his 
government isn’t respon- 
sible for the high price of 
gas. If governments want 
to keep gas prices afford- 
able, they should look at 
cleaning up their own 
backyard. 


RECOMMENDATION #1 


he Government of Ontario 

should introduce legislation 
authorizing the holding of provincial ref- 
erenda. Such referenda should be per- 
missible on any topic within the 
jurisdiction of the Province of Ontario, 
but should occur within the legislative 
framework set forth in the recommenda- 
tions which follow. The topic of the ref- 
erendum must be a measure which 
requires the passage of a bill (with the 
exception of a constitutional referen- 
dum, where implementation would re- 
quire the passage of a constitutional 
resolution). 


RECOMMENDATION #2 


he Legislative Assembly 

should have the discretion to 
order the holding of a referendum on any 
matter of public concern. 


Committee on the Legislative 


Assembly released a final report on the matter of 
referenda within the Province of Ontario. Listed below 
are some of the Committee’s recommendations. 


RECOMMENDATION #3 


he government should not in- 

troduce in the Legislative As- 
sembly an amendment to the 
Constitution of Canada, unless a referen- 
dum has first been conducted with re- 
spect to the subject matter of that 
amendment, and approval of the voters 
has been obtained. 


RECOMMENDATION #4 


he government should not in- 

troduce in the Legislative As- 
sembly a bill that imposes a new tax, 
unless a referendum has first been con- 
ducted with respect to the imposition of 
the tax in question, and approval of the 
voters has been obtained. An exception 
to this referendum requirement should 
apply in the case of revenue neutral 
changes in taxation. 


RECOMMENDATION #5: 
ee authority should be 
provided for the holding of 
citizen-initiated referenda, whereby citi- 
zens by petition may require that a refer- 
endum be conducted on any matter 
within the jurisdiction of the Legislature. 


RECOMMENDATION #6 
fey application for the issuance’ 
of an initiative petition should 
be made to the Office of the Chief Elec- 
tion Officer of Ontario ¢Elections On- 
tario). The application procedure should 
require a declaration that the applicant is 
eligible to vote in a referendum in On- 
tario. 


RECOMMENDATION #7: 
Be initiative petition must be 
signed by at least 10% of the 
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“eligible voters in the province in order 
for the initiative to be put on a referen- 
dum ballot. 


RECOMMENDATION #8: 


here should be a maximum pe- 

riod of 180 days to gather the 
signatures on a petition from the date of 
its issuance, and to submit it to the Leg- 
islative Assembly. 


RECOMMENDATION #9: 


t should be an offense for signa- 

ture canvassers to receive any re- 
muneration for the gathering of 
signatures or to provide any kind of in- 
ducement to an individual to sign, or to 
refrain from signing, a petition. A related 
offence should state that an individual 
must not accept an inducement to sign, 
or to refrain from signing, a petition. 


RECOMMENDATION #10: 


here a measure is approved 

in a referendum, the govern- 
ment must introduce a bill to implement 
the results of the vote, as follows: 


Referendums give the ones paying the hill a 
say in how their money Is spent. 
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w In the case of a simple question, 
the bill must be introduced for first 
reading; 

w in the case of areferendum on a 
more defined proposition, the bill 
should be placed on the Orders and 
Notices paper for second reading. 
In accordance with the Standing 
Orders, the bill must previously 
have been printed and distributed. 

In both cases, the referendum in- 
spired bill should be considered a gov- 
ernment bill, and should be pursued by 
the government at the earliest reason- 
able opportunity. This procedure 
should apply whether the referendum 
is initiated by the Legislative Assem- 


Canadian tax dollars 
ona flight to no where 


May 31, 1996 marked the end of 
negotiations to transfer control of Can- 
ada’s busiest airport - Toronto’s Pear- 
son International Airport - from the 
federal government to a private not- 
for-profit Canadian Airport Authority. 
It also marked the beginning of a 
| nightmare for Canadian taxpayers. 


The Pearson Airport debacle began 
in 1993, when during the election cam- 
_ paign the federal Liberals promised to 
“undo” a contract the Mulroney gov- 
ernment had struck with a private sec- 
tor group to redevelop Pearson 
International Airport. The consortium 
had already designed, constructed and 
financed Terminal 3. The consortium 
had reached an agreement with the fed- 
' eral government to undertake the re- 
| building of Terminals 1 and 2 as well. 
| The privately funded deal would have 

created 14,000 person-years of con- 
| struction employment and 1,200 new 
| jobs — all without a dime of taxpayer 
_ money being put at risk. Unfortu- 


bly or by citizens. 


RECOMMENDATION #11: 


here the petition require- 

ments have been satisfied, 
the government should have the option 
of implementing the substance of the 
initiative through the introduction of a 
bill at the earliest practicable opportu- 
nity. An initiative vote would accord- 
ingly not be held. 


RECOMMENDATION #18: 


n order for a referendum question 
to succeed, it must be approved 
by a 50% + 1 majority of votes cast. 


nately, the announcement was 
made during the 1993 election 
campaign and became a political 
football. 


The Conservatives touted the 
deal as an example of private sec- 
tor success. The Liberals said it 
was an example of the Tories re- 
warding their friends with lucra- 
tive business deals. Claiming it | 
was a bad deal for Canadians, the | 
Liberals promised to quash the 
deal if elected. 

The cost to Canadians of that 
simple election promise was $60 
million for breach of contractand | 
an estimated $20 million in legal 
and other fees - the tip of the ice- 
berg in a huge financial disaster. 

Having cancelled the deal, the 
government still faced the pressing | 
need to upgrade the airport’s age- 
ing facilities — and with it a price 
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tag that ran in the hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 


In a bid to insulate themselves from 
the upgrading costs, the government 
ceded control to the Greater Toronto 
Airport Authority (GTAA) — a new 
private not-for- 
profit entity that 
would be respon- 
sible for upgrad- 
ing and operating 
Pearson Interna- 
tional. 

While this in- 
sulated the 
Chretien govern- 
ment from direct 
responsibility, it 
certainly didn’t 
protect Canadi- 
ans from addi- 
tional costs. 


In fact, a recent analysis by Deloitte 
& Touche commissioned by Transport 
Canada shows the price tag for having 
cancelled the Pearson deal is fast ap- 
proaching the billion dollar mark. The 
study compared what the federal gov- 
ernment would have earned from Pear- 
son under the original contract with 
the private consortium, to what they 
will see as a return under the (GTAA) 


lease. The study suggests Ottawa will 
receive about $628 million less during 
the first 20 years. 

Even if it had been left in the hands 
of bureaucrats, run by the government 
and never turned over to the GTAA, 


Canadians would still be better off by 
about $300 million than with the cur- 
rent arrangement. According to De- 
loitte & Touche, the cost of the 
Liberal’s promise to protect Canadians 
from a “bad” deal, made in the heat of 
a federal election, today sits at more 
than $800 million. Inflation and tax 
considerations could push the cost to 
more than $1 billion. 


Unfortunately, it doesn’t end there. 
The Deloitte & Tou- 


New appointment for Ontario 


= The Canadian 
'| Taxpayers 
_ Federation is pleased | 
, to announce the 
| appointment of Brian 
, Kelcey as the 
| Provincial Director 
for Ontario effective 
August 1, 1997. He 
previously served as 
Provincial Director 
in Manitoba. 


> 


che study found serious 
| concern about the actual 
business plan of the 
GTAA, which they feel 
relies on unrealistically 
high revenue forecasts. 
The revenue targets are 

| set to increase almost 
200 percent over the 
next six years. The 
authority is expecting an 
average annual revenue 
growth rate of almost 15 
percent over the next 
five years, despite the 
fact that in the previous 
five years, the annual 
rate was only 3.75 per- 


cent. 


This opens the door to “significant 
risk” for air carriers, passenger and tax- 
payers, according to the report. 


Air carriers will be asked to shoul- 
der the burden. Landing fees and termi- 
nal costs will rise 
by an annual aver- 
age of 21.24 percent 
in the next five 
years. Again, in the 
previous five years, 
these costs only 
rose by 3.75 per- 
cent. The author- 
ity’s plan would see 
carriers shoulder as 
much as 65 percent 
of total airport reve- 
nue for the next dec- 
ade. 

Passengers could be looking at a 
Passenger Facility Charge (PFC) simi- 
lar to the ones currently collected at 
Vancouver and Edmonton Interna- 
tional Airports. Since every $15 of 
PFC produces enough revenue to sup- 
port $1.25 billion in debt, Deloitte says 
if revenue predictions are off by even 
20 percent over the next five years, a 
PFC of $30 would have to be paid by 
every domestic passenger and $45 by 
every international one. Interestingly, 
in the contract the Liberals cancelled 
the private consortium was banned 
from implementing such airport user 
fees. 

Even still, the debt will be more 
than $4 billion. To support that debt, al- 
ready astronomical parking fees will 
have to double, airline landing fees 
will quadruple and concession fees tri- 
ple — not a pretty picture. 

In fact, the only one seeing a pretty 
picture is the GT[AA — obviously 
through rose coloured glasses. Taxpay- 
ers, looking at the Pearson Airport deal 
see a setup similar to a house built on 
cards. The real questions are how long 
it will take for the house to fall, and 
what will the final tally be when it is 
time to build it up again properly? 
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Ottawa pays out on defaulted loans 


Below is a list of some of the companies that have defaulted on loans guaranteed by Industry Canada under the Small Business Loans Act. Since April 
1992, Ottawa has paid $258 million to lending institutions on 4,315 defaulted loans. This list includes the name of the company, the total amount of the 
loan, and the amount which was defaulted. 


Name of company | Total Wan Default § Name of company Total lean | Defauit § Name of company Total loan | Default 

ALitle Greek Restaurant Ltd. | 250,000 | 226,967 ff Baseball World ternational Inc.| 25,500 | 24,969 Bocrrece fomation info | 39.009 | 28,513 

ABH Enviroteck Cleaing Inc. | 244,800 | 199,920 ff Batting Cages (Mini Dome) Inc. | 250,000 | 250,000 conve, fe Location Bale | + 43,009 | 104,867 
Act Liquor Stores Ltd. 91,700 | 74,891 Beaudoin, Daniel | 16,200 | 15,236 “deel 250,000 | 225,000 
ACI. Tel 41,124 | 41,124 ff Beaupre, Alain&Syivie 425,000 | 119,108 ff Chabaro Exclusivites 217,000 | 198,917 
A.D. Distribution Codis Inc. 104,000 | 98,698 ff Beignerie Cocorico Inc. 16,000 | 15,579 ff Champignons Blainville Inc. 34,500 | 28,463 

A.H.P. Restaurants Ltd. 250,000 | 233,190 ff Bernadette Arsenealt 56,100 | 56,100 §§ Champignongs de Blainville Inc. | 116,647 | 106,592 
A.J. Corporation Ltd. | 150,000 | 132,500 f BFP Woodproduects inc. 185,000 | 175,000 ff Chantal Van Leyen | 155,000 | 130,053 
A.J. Simooe Inc. | 250,000 | 234,373 If Bio-Chat (1993) nc. 250,000 | 226,891 Brnapter Three Fashions (1998) | 459 99 | 103,572 

* a = 4 : - : ~ T T 
AwS. Transport Inc. 196,452 | 160,982 ff Bomasse Technologie Canada 959 qqq | 225,000 ff Charcuterie de Provence Inc. | 191,760 | 175,780 
: pale | [ 

A.M. Transmedic Inc. 133,609 118,016 ff Biscuits le Moulin Blanc Cookies} 200,000 | 183,333 (DrpaGagrtn Joon ee 173,132 
ARS. Productions Lid. 135,000 | 121,125 ff Bistro le Cachet inc. __| 45,900 | 45,900 ff Chef Carlos Catering Co.Lid. | 13,831 | 13,163 

A.T.|. Marketing Group Ltd. _| 161,207 | 157,848 {Black Cat Enterprises inc. _| 20,400 | 18,020 §{ CIBI Casa Fine Meats 223,380 | 190,497 
Abinor Expolosifs Inc. | 51,918 | 50,270 ff Blanchard, Rene _ | 125,460 | 115,005 ff Cimentier Levesque 250,000 | 231,250 

se = Cintrage de Bois 
Able Farms Inc. Aart evs 138,077 ff Bogeys to Birdies Golf Limited pee 68,621 DeodienteetAies inc: 65,000 61,750 | 
Academie de Biliard Bumpurrs | 244,800 | 244,800 ff Bogies o Birdies Golf Limited | 35,948 | 34,655 f§ Cintrage de Bois Deschamps & | 45 Qq9 | 193,404 
+ = © 2 i + ~ 

Academy Patio Doors Limited | 250,000 | 205,795 If Bois Firabex (1991) inc. | 48,000 | 44,000 ff City Life Publications 136,680 | 128,138 
coma ate _26,900 | 25,214 Jf Bolestaw Starck’ 47,000 | 46522 Clare IsabelaLise Mongran | 20,000 | 18,370 

DANO EN | 160,140] 145,461 fBorisko Service Co. ine. | 170,000 151,786 ff Classic Brew Company Ic Mas 145,000 

Be sais AY “oy 

Agresta-Block Inc. ____| 250,000 | 218,333 ff Bouffe-Rapide Rive-Sud inc. | 87,020 | 82,669 ff Claude Allard | 163,200 | 118,032 | 
Alcotech Bar Systems Inc. | 150,000! 125,000 ff Boulangerie Euro-Pain Inc. | 213,123 | 190,179 or pgacetipecey 37,740 | 37,111 

! (te. 

Alimentation Labbe Inc. | 115,000 | 106,213 ff Boulangerie Legault Enr. 100,000 | 97,500 {Clayton Meats Ltd. 94,000 | 90,012 

meraon Saly Inc. 60,000 | 57,750 § Boulangerie Ludes Inc. | 128,826 125, 759 ff Club Babyo’z Inc. 178,500 | 163,625 
Aliments Sandy Inc. 250,000 | 212,488 ff Brants 1908 inc. 250,000 233,333 Biaeinue eo | 155,880 | 125,570 

+ 1 ails | 

All Buck (Campbellton)Inc | 30,000 aE 23,000 {§ Brett Howard Mcliwain 706,000 | 198,643 Cmt Holdings Inc. 250,000 | 245,400 
All Buck (Sussex) Inc. 30,000 | 24,500 jf Bronzage L.M. Soleil Inc. 137,700 | 120,488 §§ Cogerag Inc. 249,900 | 231,158 
All Buck (Tracadie) Inc. 45,000 | 37,500 ff Bruce Raddatz 39,868 | 37,875 [Cole Port Ltd. 35,700 | 35,100 

Allan H. MacDougall 103,537 | 99,278 [Brunet Robert 8,000 | 7,111. [f Colin&Jody Kroeker 122,400| 99,960 
Allium Bar Billard Inc. 000 126.203 Brunet, Robert 75,000 | 70,000 § Communications Robert Lauzon} 100,000 | 87,222 

Amus. Jack Masson Inc. 117,871 | 103,242 ff Bruno Poulin | 166,718 160,969 §§ Communications Robert Lauzon | 150,000 | 121,250 
Amusement C.P. Inc. 220,000 | 212,667 CA$H'N DA$H | 82,620 ) | 75,047 Comtax Financial Management | 180,540 | 156,423 
Anderson's Trucking Ltd. 202,837 | 178,805 f Cafe Cappuccino Ltd. 88,400 | 88,400 cee Leo & Serge 18,120 | 9,966 
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T T 
Name of company Total oan Default {Name ofcompany —_| Total loan | _Defautt | 
22,491 ff Lambert Food Group Inc. 110,000 | 99,340 Les Jeux Rista Inc. 112,001 | 104,534 
148,400 | 139,743 #§ Langio Ltee. s 117,300 105,840 Les Planchers T.L. Inc. 160,724 | 154,772 
135,000 | 116,968 ff Lasertron Games Inc. 250,000 | 241,667 @ Les Poutrelles |.D. Inc. 150,200 | 134,902 
40,000 | 38,560 § Lawrence&Miles Enterprises | 208,447 | 196,288 ff Desjardins, Ginette 132,600 | 125,809 
113,000 | 60,492 fi Le Buffet Maison Kirin (Ajax) | 140,000 | 129,231 ff Deziel, Stephane 11,760 | 10,976 
249,900 | 214,180 Boon ing N= | 60,690 | 40,156 ff Diane Natin _| 50,000 | 45,808 
8,840 ade gy Camion Peller 60, a7 | 99,227 Distribution Harvy&Bergeron 65,000 | 38,140 
vise Spain | 
22,000 a8 = be Gonsomen: 150,000 132,412 @ Distribution Harvey Bergeron 72,000 | 36,000 
tag | 
31,600 Le Cog La-La Inc. 142,800 | 124,635 Distribution Minute Gourmet —_| 33,000 
250,000 | 232,143 ff Le Cog Rapido Inc. 200,000 | 174,800 Distributions Christian Paradis | 194,480 | 176,074 
125,000 | 125,000 ff fe Musee des Scien. Natur. De | 959 999 | 229,130 ff Distributions JN. Ine. 95,424 | 87,608 
Ine, sie 3 | L 
249,000 | 224,432 Bi Lebel, Laquerre et Associes 120,000 | 98,000 Berane Prences be. 142,800 | 135,640 
a eau 163,200 | 154,879 ff Lectronik Auto Lab Inc. | 250,000 | 227,217 ff Domenic Pizzimenti 120,000 | 120,000 
| Daniel Ares 153,000 | 142,675 ff Lee’s Donuts Inc. _|110,741 | 101,513 ff Don Baxi Agencies Inc. 250,000 
| Daniel J. Sorin 90,882 | 90,882 ff Leo Simard | 119,340 | 90,320 ff Donald J. Rivers | 8,000 | 8,000 
23,460 | 22,483 ff Leopold Gagnon 50,000 | 48,750 ff Donald McLellan |. 15,912 | 14,204 
150,000 | 141,788 ff 5209 E Gooden Richard. | 43.988 | 43,125 ff Donald Poulin 25,500 | 23,491 
— aes x = 2 RSS 
150,000 | 143,750 Bi Les Aciers J.V.C. Inc. | 145,469 | 145,469 Or. Barry ‘Berman ae _| 147,900 15316 
124,440 | 107,922 Bi Les Amis de Jeannot Inc. | 12,240 | 12,240 {§ Dr. Jean-Rock Mathieu 250,000 | 206,427 
51,396 | 51,396 fi Les Assises Pro Inc. 153,000 | 141,100 Du-Bo Meubles Inc. | 42,840 | 42,840 
165,000 | 132,000 Jf Les Bas Uniques Inc. 250,000 | 174,400 §§ Dyna-Pro Inc. 110,000 | 99,000 
Deghi Inc. 155,000 | 151,125 fi Les Emballages St-Eustache | 204,000 | 179,714 J E.A.T. Cafe Inc. 250,000 | 221,959 
Les Entrep. Forest. Leandre | E.M. Select Medical 
100,000 aotrhaigg 170, sala 1933 Technology Ino. ; 154,769 | 147,015 
| 127,500 121,640 ff Les Entreprises Alfredo Nicolo 200,000 | 177,778 ff Eastern Bowling Centre Ltd. 28,367 | 17,493 
54,060 | 54,060 1-8 Entreprises Broctuélalan 175,000 | 171,759 Eastern Bowing CentreLtd. | 111,588 74,392 
240,000 | 216,000 jg Les Entreprises Chickadee | 944 800 | 207,464 ff Easy Distribution inc. 45,000 | 40,727 
fe Enterprises | 
19,912| 212,179 Les Enterprises Filro Inc. | 225,000 | 209,394 Edible What Candy Corp. | 90,000 | 81,000 
160,000 | 126.273 eet | 235,742/ 107,007 ff Eileen W. Secor 75,000 | 65,000 
T sve 7 
Les Entreprises Heroux&Aubin 218,400 | 159,700 Elko Investments Ltd. 90,000 | 81,000 
125,000 | 120,536 Mi Les Entreprises LustroLaque | 250,000 | 191,950 § Encans Noram Inc. 250,000 | 229,166 
[Kam-Five Holdings Lid. 250,000 | 211,322 fl Les Entreprises Trematinc. | 250,000 | 229,167 fl grucbuses Acencoles 250,000 | 222,908 
| St.-Godard Inc. 
ae 250,000 | 219,515 fi Les Franchises Trans Quebec | 190,944 | 183,545 ff Entreprises Isomur Inc. 250,000 | 224,392 
— 4 
: ing Cheese Incorporated 45,900 | 45,135 ff Les Gestions Shavi Inc. 200,000 143,300 Entreprises Tre-ga (1987) Inc. _| 112,914 | 101,627 
| Kino Design inc. 250,000 | 237,500 Les Industries PD..Inc. __| 43,299 | 32,474 J Erico Transport Ltee. 13,500 | 8,625 
pp Group Inc 137,668 | 125,580 ff Les Industries P.D.I. Inc. | 40,000 | 32,666 ff Erico Transport Ltee. 32,400 | 30,600 
| Komduroc Ltee 110,000 | 82,000 tes Instalatons GoulelfFreres | 26400 | 17,606 J Etienne Harvey&Dany Jobin | 128,432 | 120,409 
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Name of company | ‘Totalloan | Default # Name of Company Total loan } Default § Name of Company | Total loan | Defautt | 

Excavation Rene Letourneur | 130,830 | 125,742 ff H&J Restaurant Inc. 126,450 | 108,536 ff Les Six Bons Fruits Ltee 129,500 | 125,830 
Express J.LM. Inc. 120,000 | 111,353 ff H&J Restaurant Lid 126,021 | 96.718 BGohiegine 200,000 | 184,605 
Extra-Foin BSL Inc. 250,000 | 210,031 ff Hang Fook rau Chinese 249,900 | 216,567 ff Leslie R. Brown 18,000 | 18,000 
Fairlane Double Holdings Ltd. | 59,500 | 17,680 {Hanover Bakery inc. 165,000 | 161,554 M{LoriDawn Accessories 250,000 | 248,262 
Fairlane Double Holdings Ltd. | 62,220 | 18,745 fi Hardy Electronics (1994) Ltd. | 250,000 | 208,330 ff Louise Carpentier _ __| 27,540 | 161,500 
Fieldco (Mississauga) Inc. 250,000 | 250,000 jf Heath MacDonald _| 175,138 | 130,016 Mi Louise Provost 30,600 | 29,535 | 
Filcan Ventures (International) | 180,990 | 168,000 ff Herbert, Mario&Jean-Claude | 193,800 | 174,420 ff Luc Periard 4 25,116 | 25,116 
| Finica Fashions International | 250,000 | 243,750 ff Helene Cart ier et Marcel Cartier 115,000 112,761 Luc St-Cyr 10,000 | 10,000 
| First Class Flowers Ltd. | 250,000 230,898 § Henderson Dyer Rapid Freight | 233,000 ZI 206,557 BlucasRetrolnc, =| 175,000 | 149,479 | 
For Ladies Only Health Spa’ | 120,000 84,085 fi Henry R. Copage | 120,000 109,262 fLaMouleriedanslile _-—_| 250,000 | 190,476 | 
For the Love of Wafles inc. | 30,000 | 27,000 Heny’s (TM) Excavating | 489 466 | 173,974 ff Manling Food Service 250,000 | 205,729 
Canada ne | 185,000 | 144,667 J Higher State Holtings inc. | 150,000 | 128,750 ff MarbreTifanck 117,000 | 110,036 
Fiesree coorges-Heni 175,000 | 165,278 ff Hu’s B.B.Q. House Lid. 91,800 | 91,800 ff Marche F.G.6. nc 132,600 | 127,350 | 
Forge international inc. 109,140 | 100,429 ff Hu’s BB.O. House Li. 20,000 | 20,000 Mariam’ Real Leather Wear | 489 409 | 161,120 
| Foster, Sharon 140,000 | 136,477 ff Hunter Business Cons. Inc. 250,000 | 112,410 ff Marmilux Corporation | 250,000 | 238,095 
Francine Fortin 100,000 | 95,571 § Hyde Park Plant Centre Ltd. 250,000 | 202,083 jf Martin Emonts ___ | 250,000 | 244,048 
[Funtastikids ine. 249,900 | 179,141 [i Hydrostone Cleaners&Tailors | 107,743 | 105,346 ff Max Technologies Lid | 250,000 | 241,060 
GS. Dodge Developments Ltd. | 27,494 | 27,158 fi lmprimerie Astra Salaberry Inc. | 160,000 | 152,000 i Meats Galore Ltd. __| 167,132 | 107,501 
Sue” hast Tremblay: | 158,000 | 151,576 ff mprimerie Parthenon Inc. | 120,000 | 101,429 ff Media Futur interact 137,000) 120,344 
Qe 125,000) 115,521 ff igo Canada ne 200,000 | 181,013 ff Memphis Belle Diner | 250,000 | 237,533 
Gest ion,‘ C F P Inc. | 142,075 | 131,715 Interpos Inc. 215,000 | 167,381 fi Metivier, Diane = | 25,500 | 24,225 
Gest ion C.J.P.M. Ltee. | 153,000 | 118,555 ff lon Anghel Trucking 117,810 | 107,990 Meublart Monteregie t | 149,940 149,940 
Gest ion Cinemo Inc. 240,000 | 220,001 ff Irrigation de L’estrie Inc. 127,500 | 108,208 ff Meubles LaLonde Inc. | 250,000 | 231,250 | 
Gest ion Conile Inc. 4 69,125 | 155,032 ff J&M Lounge Limited 102,000 | 92,650 {Michael A.McMahon | 129,030 | 122,831 
Gest ion Copaje Inc. 250,000 | 245,557 ff J. Mounayredji | 122,400 | 117,300 fi-Michael Bennett Professional | 220,000 | 191,590 
Gest ion Etlo Inc. | 136,530 | 130,841 ff J.C. Chevarie 100,000 | 96,929 B Michel Laroche _ __| 250,000 | 244,825 | 
Gest ion Francia Inc. 4 00,000 | 98,810 jf James B. Arnold 27,000 | 27,000 §§ Miga Foods Inc. e 165,000 | 158,971 | 
| Gest ion G&D Inc. 173,196 | 170,313 ff James Healey8Dorothy Healey | 242,000 | 217,324 [| Mikazans, Hany Gregory __| 142,800 | 142,800 
Gest ion JDSM Inc. 136,700 | 124,392 ff Janice Switio 228,958 | 228,958 fp Mramare Enr.ParM. Giles | 439 699 | 132,600 
I artis aes Mercure See mniernoane ARNIS: SOREN 
| Gest ion Misa Inc. | 138,883 | 124,995 ff Jasmine Fortin 109,956 | 108,123 ff Morin, Dany ‘| 31,620 | 31,620 
Gest ion R.C. Brodeur Inc. 135,000 | 122,143 ff Jean-Paul Guay&Claude Bout in} 33,150 | 30,664 ff Mr. James Scholefield | 121,079 | 111,204 
| Gest ion Soumande Inc. | 174,172 | 151,202 §§ Jean-Paul Guay&Claude Boutin) 15,000 | 12,825 [i Mr.LoringW.Chilson =| 130,263 | 114,812 
Gest ion Trois Soleils Inc. 135,645 | 118,689 ff ULF Holdings Inc. 165,500 | 138,915 ff Multi Services Sara Boulanger | 6,712 | 5,820 | 
Gignac, Sylvain&Gilbert, Sylvie | 229,755 | 227,058 #f John and Darla Hyslop 101,393 | 96,195 jf Multi Services Sara Boulanger | 41,820 | 36,293 
Gilles Letendre 211,000 | 208,139 ff John N. Gooder 135,000 | 133,702 iva St. Germain & Loma | 39.500 | 25,454 
Gordon Diversified Leasing Inc. | 250,000 | 223,341 f John Perepeletza 100,000} 94,406 fj ima St Germain &Loma | 47,500 | 13,370 
Gralen (1993) Limited 165,300 | 142,342 ff Jolin Claude _ 100,000 | 97,222 ff Neon Decoratif J. R. Inc. | 148,368 | 139,095 
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Name of company _Tlalloan etait [Name of company _Totalloan |Default ‘Totaloan | Detaut | 

Network Offices (Toronto) Inc. | 250,000 | 249,872 ff Ralph Solomons | 10,000 | 10,000 ff $anac Mike & Andre, &Dr. | 445 031 | 101,760 

New Management Corporation | 188,700 | 166,632 ff Rapidinsert Inc. | 250,000 | 214,045 ff Scirroca Investments 130,000 | 114,833 

Niagara Roasters Inc. 250,000 | 214,583 § Ray Express Courrier Inc. 147,600 | 145,624 ff Serge Gonthier Inc. 126,704 | 110,471 

mart ingaies Oriental Bufet | 250,000 | 222,222 ff Ray's Leasing Li 154,000 | 113,542 f Sha-nel Holdings Ltd. 140,000 | 100,319 | 
~ a — 4 

Nino Giangrande 117,300 | 107,525 ff Raymond Rafman 1374/07, a 108,000 | 

North Country Coffe Corp. _| 153,000 | 148,350 ff Redbird Bakery inc. 190,000 | 183,214 

North Star Seafoods Inc. 102,000 | 82,275 ff Reliure Dynamique Inc. 215,000 | 195,292 i Shum Holdings (Delta) 

Northem Lights Bar&GrilLid. | 170,000 | 158,760 WGSteraigy nt | 190,000] 128,343 I Geetinging, nn” | 140,000) 120,161 

wea) rma SET 

Norther Oasis Inc. 110,000 | 102,704 ff Restaurant Au Coin Du Pont _ | 208,080 | 183,600 7,000 

Northumberland Family Restaurant Georges et Yvan 

ent 250,000 | 222,222 rasan | 110,000 | 106,850 160,000 

Numant Investments Limited | 249,900 | 221,925 @ Restaurant Jardins de la Vallee | 250,000 | 250,000 §§ Sofa-Confort Alf Inc. 250,000 

Omegatex Industries de Restaurant la Petite Poulette : 

hs wae _| 250,000 | 225,000 fi 250,000 | 233,333 ff Sonad Enterprise 150,000 

On a Roll Marketing Inc. |_ 73,990 53,032 #§ Restaurant le Marin Inc. 225,000 

Opium Typique Diete Orientale | 250,000 | 223,556 ff Restaurant One Corporation 122,400 | 115,884 ff Spickett’s Fine Food Market ing 250,000 | 250,000 

a 107,000 | 104,258 ff Restaurant Romuald 195,008 | 195,008 192,088 

Panneaux de Bois Sainte-Rose | 127,500 | 108,906 ff Restauration C.KM.P. Inc. _| 250,000 | 233,333 | 122,783 | 122,783 

Patisserie le Grand Duc 250,000 | 233,332 ff Restauration Deber Inc. __| 154,995 | 142,078 ff Steve Faelker 106,931 | 101,532 | 

Patric Mercier 152,290 | 111,964 @f Restauration L.B.G. Inc. 199,010 | 176,207 § Stonegate Brewing Inc. 120,000 | 115,000 

Paul Marcel Dery 102,000 | 102,000 f Restaruation Valpat inc. 169,952 | 145,624 ff sya" & Saladino Spee. Food | 442.200 | 106,590 
| 125,000 | 117,560 ff Resto Cardinal Inc. 229,500 | 223,125 jg Sunflower Community Market / +46 999 | 110,201 
r 6G r : r 

ae 13,000 | 12,070 ff Resto Club Chao Bella inc. | 191,454 | 184,036 [f Sunningdale Food Mart 34,680 | 26,588 

: 

a 50,000 | 46,424 ff Resto Cristal inc. 229,500 | 223,125 ff Sunningdale Food Mart 36,000 | 27,600 

Performances A.G.S. Inc. {173,400 164,730 ff Resto-Franco Inc. _ | 178,500 ) | 176,847 ff Sunrise Vending Inc. 125,802 | 96,645 

Peterex Construction Inc. | 180,030 | 168,028 ff Riceco Foods (Verona ) Ltd. 250,000 | 216,667 ff Sunshine Brewing Co. 174,781 | 162,030 

Petro Pneus Inc. {175,000 | 169,745 ff Richard Coughlan 109,539 | 102,337 Supermarche M.G. Inc. 225,734 | 210,685 

Phoenix Brewing Company Lt. | 150,000 | 138,889 ff icsue Holdings Corporation | 153,000 | 145,000 nat ag “a _|127,500 | 127,178 

Pistes et Securite Quebec Inc. | 196,860 | 191,392 Rob-Will Enterprises Inc. | 250,000 | 243,750 Suro Danana Cooktail/Grjl Inc. | 195,000 172,656 

Place L'Alouette Inc. | 197,012 | 182,647 ff Robert Dewitt Trucking (1994) | 200,000 | 176,170 ff Syl Shar Holdings Inc. | 125,000 | 99,992 | 
| | 

Placements Bobby Wong Inc. | 250,000 | 250,000 f Rover Nadeausiiiane Benott | 56109 | 56.100 [i Syvie Plante & Guy Morin | 145,860 142,704 

- 

“veges 150,000 | 112,500 ff Robert Plute 11,220 | 11,220 ff systrans (1987) no 130,000 | 118,926 

PMI Plastics Manufacturing ine. | 110,000 99,906 ff Rocca Design Lightstone inc. | 81,600 | 74,689 §§ Tecno Jet Inc. 161,700 | 160,353 

Regnaud MOAN | 250,000 | 154,762 ff Rooca Design Lighstne nc. | 23,380 | 21,285 ff remesrees Amencantar | 199,650) 105,384 

| Pomodoro Pasta Bar Inc. 204,000 | 193,500 Rodney Todd Whidden 119,098 | 109,379 ff Terrance R. Spencer 123,485 | 121,425 

Potager Sante Inc. 245,000 | 238,194 ff Roger Bernard Company Ltd. | 230,000 | 126,600 ff Terrebonne Debosselage Inc. _| 142,800 | 116,620 
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[Name of cor ny Tallon | Detaut [Name of Company __Toalloan_Detut [Name of Company _Toaloan | Dela 
[Avenures A | 249,900 | 213,122 | Western Galny Corporaton 150,000 125,000 ff 2649-2712 Quabec nc 249,900 | 247,288 
E 4 
aciean he ete | 9 ap 206,285 ff Woodbine Market & DeliLtd. | 147,338 | 135,764 ff 28611631 Canada Inc. 215,220 | 202,108 
|The Parago Inst itute Inc. 165,000 | 163,036 {World Textiles Recycling Inc. | 150,000 | 1: 135,182 § 2907780 Canada Inc. | 250,000 | 239,583 
[The Tap & Barrel Brewing Ctr. | 188,073 | 140,349 ff York Street Hospitality Liz. | 249,900 | 213,800 f 2007798 Canada Ino. | 250,000 | 
| The Upper Crust Cafe 
| Restart In 116,178 | 114,820 ff Your Back Office In. 127,500 | 112,625 ff 2935261 Canada Inc. | 250,000 | 207,260 | 
|The Willow Corporat ion 116,000 | 108,267 ff Zivko Foods Limited | 110,000 | 110,000 ff 2859-7085 Quebec inc | 250,000 | 236,163 
Thompson, Mary Anne&Vincent | 190,000 | 173,440 ff Zone Magique Ltd. | 250,000 | 233,741 2962-8609 Quebec Inc 250,000 | 230,932 | 
|Totavsion Photonics Lic. __| 150,000 | 131,006 {Zoom informatique ine. __ 250,000 | 283,333 ff 2068-3414 Quebec Inc | 250,000 | 223,214 
| Traiteur le Fignolet inc. 182,000 | 175,500 ff O-Fruits-Viande le Gardeur Inc. | 121,391 | 115,149 ff 2970-6751 Quebec Inc | 250,000 | 229,167 
[Trans-Electronique Inc. __| 112,914 | 100,832 ff 1000146 Ontario Inc. | 250,000 | 244,046 ff 2975254 Canada inc 250,000 | 235,226 
ae Francis | +45 090 | 112,691 ff oze008 Ontario | 187,500 | 160,144 ff 001199 Canada io 250,000 | 232,143 
at = - + 4 x _L 
[eee Deprecgement cs ate: 1034287 Ontario Limited | 250,000 | 221,569 ff 3030482 Canada Inc. 250,000 | 217,173 
= + t | ev} 
| Transport Bon Air Inc. 142,800 | 130,900 ff 1034512 Ontario Limited | 249,900 | 243,872 ff 305800 Canada Inc. | 250,000 | 237,500 
[Transport Marc Laliberte Inc. | 138,869] 122,377 1096708 OntartioLimited 250,000 197,937 {3090-2720 Quebec Inc___| 250,000 
[Te sport Michal St. Pier Inc. | 130,063 | 116,902 1097477 Ontario Limited 250,000 | 204,167 3090-6929 Quebec inc _| 250,000 
| Transport Nidan Inc. 123 on, 325 ff 1041893 Ontario Inc. | 250, 000 248,083 3094-2486 Quebec inc ___| 250,000 | 
[Transport R. Bisson inc. __| 100,000 | 100,000 ff 1044031 Ontario Lt 219,300] 215, 645 ff 3094-3419 Quebec Inc | 250,000 | 238,877 
| Ti-Summit Development Corp. 100,000 80,241 ff 1044564 Ontario Inc. 12 400 116,16 3096 6477 Quebec Inc 250,000 | 220,833 | 
[Tad Fabricators Inc 210,000 | 192,500 ff 1047647 Ontario Limited 250 000 | 247,863 ff 3097-2137 Quebec Inc | 250,000 | 245,832 
Ta Tucks Prtcve Coatings 102,000 | 97,167 ff 1081096 Ontario inc. 204,000 173,299 ff aoge-2144 Quebec inc 250,000 | 202,083 
1 ales | : Ke 
Jha tape _| 62,500 | 53,035 ff 1087364 Ontario in. | 250, 000. 241,301 ff 3098-7374 Quebec inc 250,000 | 223,958 | 
| Twin Towers Management Ltd. “1250,000 241,906 ff 1068482 Ontario Inc. [139 009 | 134,367 3102-9127 Quebec Inc | 250,000 | 250,000 
[Uri-Gim Plus ino 16,440 | 11,508 1070508 Ontario inc. ___—_, 250,000 | 229,240 ff 3105-0958 Quebec inc 224,400 | 222,530 
| Uni-Gym Plus Inc. — 51,000 | 36,550 [f 1070958 Ontario inc. 229,000 | 220,819 ff 470169 B.C. Lid 250,000 | 220,824 
| Uniglobe Voyages des Boiss §— 59 936 | 20.914 [8 1072995 Ontario Limited 240,000 | 230,000 ff 559094 Alberta Lia. 250,000 | 204,232 
| Francs Inc. f: 
15,375 #1077014 Ontario Limited 250,000 | 232,500 §§ 596663 Alberta Ltd. 250,000 | 224,781 
16,600 J 1082906 Ontario Inc. 250,000 237,519 ff 599815 Alberta Ld. 225,000 | 211,875 
_| 21,267 1082963 Ontario Limited | 250,000 211,112 Jf 9001 3459 Quebec Inc 250,000 | 243,697 
222,000 | 212,600 ff 1090106 Ontario Ltd. | 250,000 | 237,500 ff 9002-8820 Quebec nc. __| 115,000 | 115,000 
119,489 | 102,421 ff 1091082 Ontario Linted | 250,000 | 237,500 ff. 9003-5809 Quebec Inc 249,900 | 214,480 
| 250,000 232,863 ff 1091162 Ontario Inc. 250,000 | 229,167 f 9004-6533 Quebec Inc 250,000 | 235,119 | 
129,000 | 118,250 ff 1116822 Oniatio Limited | 250,000 | 239,583 Jf 2006-9477 Quebec Inc 250,000 | 239,580 
- t | 
| 149,940 | 116,551 ff 117167 Ontario inc 250,000 | 235,492 ff 9007-7710 Quebec Inc 250,000 | 235,417 
250,000 | 229,000 ff 1133342 Ontario Inc. 250,000 | 212,500 ff 2009-9078 Quebec Inc 250,000 | 250,000 
204,000 | 187,926 § 1142955 Ontario inc. 250,000 | 225,000 ff 9010-3078 Quebec Inc 250,000 | 245,833 
“200, 000 | 159,524 ff 1142956 Ontario Inc. | 250,000 | 226,810 ff 9015-8247 Quebec inc | 250,000 | 247,916 | 
250,000 | 139,238 ff 156118 Canada ne 250,000 | 243,056 ff 901552 Ontario Inc. 250,000 | 247,500 
i des pea 
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BLUEPRINT 
FORA 
REVOLUTION 


Revolution 
By Madsen Pirie 


$9.95 


The changes Britain under- 
went (privatization, introduc- 
tion of competition into 
education & health) serve as 
an instructional manual for 
countries struggling to de- 
velop a market-driven econ- 
omy. 


Unfinished 
Business 
By Roger Douglas 


$19.95 


As Finance Minister, Sir 
Roger Douglas presided over 


New Zealand’s far-reaching 
structural reforms as the coun- 
try came face-to-face with its 
debt crisis. Douglas, however, 
doesn’t believe those changes 
went far enough. In his latest 
book, he offers further 
thought-provoking policies 
based on individual choice 
and personal responsibility. 


aoa 
CHARLES: AMMA” 
For Good and Evil 


The Impact of taxes on the 
course of civilization. 
By Charles Adams 


$24.50 


For anyone wanting to under- 
stand the history of taxation 
and its impact on people, this 
book is a must read. Easy to 
read, Adam’s book concludes 
that all good tax systems tend 


to go bad unless restrained in 
some effective way. Filled 
with stories, anecdotes, and il- 
lustrations this book is as en- 
tertaining as it is informative. 


Money to Burn: 
Trudeau, Mulroney and the 
bankruptcy of Canada 
By D'Arcy Jenish 


$27.95 (hardcover) 


This book uncovers the fiscal 
nightmare of nearly 20 years 
of overspending that nearly 
brought Canada to its finan- 
cial knees. With abundant 
firsthand testimony from po- 
litical insiders and senior bu- 
reaucrats, Jenish builds a 
damning picture of the federal 
system and its habit of hand- 
ing out money to practically 
anyone who asked for it. 


Our Home or 
Native Land 


By Mel Smith 


$19.95 


Learn of the implications to 


the Canadian taxpayer of the 
B.C. Land claims; Prairie 
Treaty Land Entitlements;, 
the massive settlements in the 
territories; the aboriginal fish 
strategy; and government 
concessions and expenditures 
on native programs. 


‘Fite Plain Peryon's Guide 
to the Tracsformation of 
New Zealand PHA-199% 


Turning Pain into 


Gain 
By Deborah Coddington 


$19.95 


This layperson’s guide to 
New Zealand’s transforma- 
tion, takes an in-depth look at 
the reforms that took place 
from 1984 to 1993. The coun- 
try went from the brink of in- 
solvency to economic 
recovery in just 10 years. [i 
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orders of 5 With some of the highest taxes in the world, it's time 
Canadians mate a statement so purchase your Own... 


Tax met 


Canadian 
-shirt & Cap 


B Please send me: NGTUGS eee et Ss ib: Mi 
1. Navy-hlue t-shirt 100% preshrunk cotton - Please indicate Add 7 % PST (Saskatchewan residents only)..........:..0... See FY 
E the number you want by size Postage & handling first t-shirt or Cap $3.50.........sssss0000 $3.50 

a) Large Lx Large Postage for each additional shirt or cap add 
CJ XX Large (add $2.00 for XX large) mails GO i carer n Noted aS 
Total number of shirts ___@ $18.00 €€.......ssessssssenm leiietigadies: 1s SOM 4 8 Sa De eee te 2 a tee se 
©. Navy hue mens dress cape: colton, leather sizer, brass bucide Method of payment: C) Mastercard C) visa Ci cheque q 
Total number of caps @ $12.00 €2 .eeccraerrreern Name on ad 

ES REED NE IE ae: a Visa/Master card #: ti Ep date M4 

Less 10% discount on orders of 5 or more one Name: ae as 
(caps and shirts Can DE COMDINEN)............ssccscssesescsssnseeessaee 4 49 Address: | 
MAS VOR CMMI rote rdogiginisonecoracccponina bead lipsphchoamnrvotriots TowrVCity: nila ie 3 

Please allow 3 - 4 weeks for delivery. Send your order to: The Canadian Taxpayers Federation: 
#105 - 438 Victoria Ave. E., Regina, Sask. S4N ON7 Fax: 306-352-7203 or phone 1-800-667-7933 3 
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